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AMERICAN PAINTING 


History and Interpretation, by VIRGIL 
BARKER. The colorful pageant of 
American painting from the early 17th 
century through Homer, Eakins, and 
Ryder. 717 pages of text, 100 full-page 
illustrations. Before publication on 
November 6, $10.00. After publication 
$12.50. 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN CLOCKS 


By Brooks PALMER. The authoritative 
book on American clocks and watches, 
with the famous Wallace Nutting illus- 
trations, plus some 130 new photo- 
graphs; a list of nearly 6,000 clock and 
watch makers; illuminating historical 
introduction. $7.50 before publication 
on November 28; $10.00 after publi- 
cation. 


PIERRE VERGNIAUD 

Voice of the French Revolution, by 
CLauvE G. Bowers. The author of 
The Tragic Era and Jefferson and Ham- 


ilton tells the dramatic life-story of a 
French Revolutionary hero, a magnetic 
orator and fighter for true democracy 
against anarchy and dictatorship. 
November 14 Probably $6.00 


FABULOUS DESTINATIONS 


By JOHN NICHOLLS BooTtH. The en- 
tertaining adventures in the Orient of 
a young man who set out to see the 
world on a shoestring, and ran into 
everything from earthquakes and _ty- 
phoons to erupting volcanoes and 
guerrilla warfare. $3.50 


VALIANT PILGRIM 


The Story of John Bunyan and Puritan 
England, by VERA BRITTAIN. This il- 
luminating biography uses much new 
material and reveals a striking knowl- 
edge of the Bunyan background. Su- 
perbly illustrated. Published in Eng- 
land under the title In the Steps of 
John Bunyan. November 14 $4.00 


THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 
By ERWIN O. CHRISTENSEN. The most 
comprehensive and beautiful collection 
of popular American arts and crafts 
ever published. Almost 400 pictures, 
more than 100 in full color, with run- 
ning commentary. Introduction by Hol- 
ger Cahill. $15.00 


CHRISTMAS WITHOUT JOHNNY 
By GLapys Hasty CARROLL. A magi- 
cal, touching, heart-warming story about 
nine-year-old Johnny who runs away 
from home at Christmastime. Will be- 
come a holiday classic, along with Mrs. 
Carroll's While the Angels Sing. $2.50 


PORTRAIT OF A TURKISH FAMILY 

By IRFAN OrGA. These colorful mem- 

Oirs give a vivid and intimate picture 

of old Turkey—with all its customs 

and rituals that are now vanishing— 

and contrasts it with the Turkey of a 
newer era. 

November 21 Probably $4.00 


FRITZ KREISLER 
By Louis P. LOCHNER. The first and 
only biography of the famous violinist 
tells his full life-story in all its humor, 
inspiring quality, sweep, and variety of 
incident. With a list of Kreisler record- 

ings, 1910-50. 
November 14 Probably $5.00 


SHANTYMEN AND SHANTYBOYS 
By WILLIAM DOERFLINGER. Over 150 
lusty songs of sailors and lumbermen, 
with music scores and varying versions 
of the lyrics; with descriptions of the 
different types of shanties, their history 
and background. 

December 5 Probably $7.50 


APPLES BY OCEAN 
By RoBert P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, Over 
100 new poems celebrating the New 
England scene, seasons, and people, il- 
lustrated by the author. In Mr. Coffin’s 
best vein, these poems are typical of 
all that is simple and sturdy in Ameri- 
can life. $2.75 
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At last, in two magnificent volumes, the complete, 
comprehensive and essential story of the Civil War 
in the words of those who fought it 


an 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
AS TOLD BY PARTICIPANTS 


Edited by 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Foreword by DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 
General Introduction by the Editor 


Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
American History at Columbia Univer- 
sity and onetime Pitt Professor of 
American History at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, is a life-long student of the 
Civil War. As Douglas Southall Free- 
man says in his Foreword to THE BLUE 
AND THE Gray: “‘Stirring tales have 
been assembled and prefaced sagely by 
an editor whose knowledge of the lit- 
erature of 1861-65 is unexcelled. Henry 
Steele Commager has the admiration as 
well as the personal affection of all 
students who appreciate the catholicity 
of his scholarship and the penetrating 
justice of his judgment.” 


Dr. Commager has compiled in these 
two beautiful volumes the story of the 


American Civil War told by the men 
and women who lived through it. THE 
BLUE AND THE GRAY is made memor- 
able by being social history no less than 
military history. It is the story of the 
wartimes told by the generals who 
planned the campaigns and the privates 
who fought them; the nurses and the 
doctors, foreign observers and newspa- 
permen, chaplains, blockade runners, 
statesmen, and the folks back home. 
Some four hundred and fifty accounts 
are included—excerpts from journals, 
diaries, memoirs, autobiographies, regi- 
mental histories, official records and 
state papers. Dr. Commager has woven 
them into a connected, heroic story of 
one of the most dramatic chapters in 
America’s history. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


1280 pages of superb reading, two beautiful volumes, each 
6% x 9%. Coming November 6th, two volumes boxed $12.00 


———- 





——— 
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There’s a Wealth of Good Reading in These 
BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 


Drawn from Memory 


By JOHN T. McCUTCHEON. “In his 80 years John T. McCutcheon, dean of 
American cartoonists, lived a dozen lives . . . contemporary readers will find 
the entire saga new and fascinating.”—N. Y. World-Telegram and Sun. “‘Good 
reading from first to last."—N. Y. Times Book Review. With cartoons and 
photographs. $5.00 


Quakers Find A Way 


Their Discoveries in Practical Living 
By CHARLES M. WOODMAN. A beautifully written and inspiring history of 
the Quaker movement. “There is a wit and a felicity of words throughout. 
Coupled with a wealth of illustration and anecdote, this book makes an 
engaging introduction to the study of Quakerism.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The Gallant Hood - 


By JOHN P. DYER. “Not only our best biography of Hood, but one of the 
capital biographies of Civil War generals ... spirited and lucid . . . based on 
thorough study . . . judicious and critical . . . It does not neglect the personal 
factor, and is admirable on the social background.” — HENRY STEELE 
COMMAGER, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. Illustrated. $3.50 


Santa Claus, M.D. 


By W. W. BAUER, M.D., Director of Health Education for the American Medical 
Association. This challenging book presents the doctors’ case against com- 
pulsory health insurance. By offering the reader—as layman, patient, taxpayer 
and voter—the basic and important facts, it gives him the chance to make up 
his own mind about which health program can give him the best medical care 
and security. $2.75 


The Majestic Land 


Peaks, Parks and Prevaricators of the Rockies and Highlands of the Northwest 
By ERIC THANE. A delightful book of stories and information—almost as 
good as a trip to the Majestic Land and an incomparable companion to combine 
with a trip there. With end papers and 32 halftone illustrations, four-color 
jacket by W. R. Lohse. $4.00 


s 
Our Pennsylvania 
Keys to the Keystone State 
By AMY OAKLEY. Illustrated by THORNTON OAKLEY. Writing with the 
enthusiasm of a native Pennsylvanian and the keen perception of a cultivated 
world traveler, Mrs. Oakley presents a lively, personal picture of one of our 
most fascinating and diversified states. $4.50 


Florida’s Golden Sands 


By ALFRED J. and KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA. The full, fascinating four-and- 
one-half century story of Florida’s East Coast by a team of the ranking experts 
on Florida and the region in which it lies. Illustrated 
with maps and drawings. 

$4.00 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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By E. O. HARBIN 
author of THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


| UN for everyone—72 com- 
pletely planned, easy -to- 
give, inexpensive original 
parties, including clever invi- 
| tations and decorations, 
games, stunts, songs, COos- 
tumes, refreshments. Conven- 
| iently arranged: general 
parties, family parties, Au- 
tumn parties, Winter parties, 
Spring parties, Summer par- 
ties — plus 200 additional 
games, riddles, and stunts. 


352 pages — Illustrated $2.95 
| Ready 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 
1949 $175 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries 
1949 $175 
Classification Schemes and Subjeet 
Headings List Loan Collection, 
Rev. Ed. 1949 $1.25 
Contributions Toward a Special Li- 
brary Glossary. 2nd Ed. 
1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edition, 
1949 $2.00 
Employers’ Evaluation of Training 
for the Special Librarian 


1948 S] (K) 

Fakes and Forgeries in the Fin 
Arts. 1950 $1.75 
Handbook of Commercial, ] Inan- 


cial and Information Service 
1944 $3.00 
List ot Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. 
1949 $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 





S11 

Public Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta 
tistics. Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical 
Engineering Libraries 


1949 $4.00 
Union List of Technical Period 
cals. 1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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WALTER FARLEY 
The Blood Bay Colt 


A colt sired by the Black Stallion races again, in this 
story of modern harness racing which will keep Farley’s 
fans cheering. Illustrated by MILTON MENASCO. 





Age 10 and up. $2.00 


DR. SEUSS 
If I Ran the Zoo 


Just read the title again, and try to imagine the kind of 
animals Dr. Seuss would have if he ran the zoo, and 
you'll get an inkling of the fun and laughs in this book. 
Illustrations in three colors throughout. 

Ages 6 to 9. 


RUTH STILES GANNETT 
Elmer and the Dragon 


Adventures with a fying baby dragon, a charming sequel 
to My Father's Dragon. Illustrated by RUTH CHRISMAN 
GANNETT. Ages 6 to 9. $2.00 


THE SECOND 
St. Nicholas Anthology 


Fdited by Henry SteELE Com™MaGen. The first St. 
Nicholas Anthology, published in 1948, was one of the 
happiest gift ideas in years. This new volume is as rich 
in content, as handsome in format, as profusely illustrated 


as its predecessor. $5.00 


The Dream Book 


By MarGarnet Wise Brown. Author and artist have 
created a lovely world of dreams on a child’s own level. 
A perfect bedtime book. I/lustrated by RICHARD FLOETHE. 

Age 4andup. $1.50 


Once Upon a Time 


Selected by Rost Dosas. Twenty cheerful tales to read 
and tell. All the stories are wonderful for reading aloud 
to pre-school children, and written simply enough to be 
read by girls and boys in the primary grades. Illustrated 
by FLAVIA GAG. Age 4 and up. $2.00 


Knight of Florence 


By Mancery EvERNDEN. Unusually fine writing and fas- 
anating details about life in the Italy of Giotto distin- 
tuish this story of a little boy who becomes apprenticed 
to a painter. Illustrated by RAFAELLO BUSONI. 

Ages 9 to 12. 


$2.00 








$2.50 








RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., N.Y.22 


It’s a Date 


Compiled by Auretta Stowe. Ten well-written stories 

about teen-age boys and girls on their first dates. An 

excellent collection that fills a definite need. 
For teen-agers. 


Milestones of Medicine 


By Rut Fox. Stories behind the discovery and develop- 
ment of the X-ray, drugs and vitamins, public health 
measures, hormones, antibiotics. Ages 12 to 16. $2.75 


Shortstop Shadow 


By Howarp M. Brien. A rousing story of college base- 
ball. Illustrated by Jay HYDE BARNUM. 
For teen-agers. 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Roses for Bonny-Belle 


By Mantua Gwinn Kiser. A charming story of an Indi- 
ana orphan and her aunt and uncle. They had gay times, 
aud love and understanding—everything, in fact, except 
enough money! Illustrated by Becky. 

Ages 8 to 12. 


$2.00 





Great events in American history retold with all the 
excitement and color that stir the heart and mind of a 
youngster. Expertly written and illustrated by renowned 
authors and artists, they give American boys and girls a 
wonderful understanding of how their heritage of Ameri- 
can ideas and ideals was forged. 

Each volume contains 192 pages, beautifully printed 
in distinguished types. The text of each book is illus- 
trated with 20 to 30 drawings in two colors throughout. 
The books are bound in full cloth, and have two-color 
endsheets. Each volume, $1.50 


THE VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Written and illustrated by ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 
Written and illustrated by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: 
The Story of the a Colony 
By MARIE Lawson. Illustrated by WILLIAM SHARP 


PAUL REVERE AND THE MINUTE MEN 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
Illustrated by NORMAN PRICE 


OUR INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION 
yY DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER. 
Illustrated by ROBERT DOREMUS 


THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 


By MAY MC NEER. Illustrated by LyND WARD 


THE PONY EXPRESS 
By SAMVEL HOPKINS ADAMS. Illustrated by LEE J. AMES 


LEE AND GRANT AT APPOMATTOX 


By MACKINLAY KANTOR. Illustrated by DONALD MC KAY 


THE BUILDING OF THE FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 
By ADELE NATHAN. Illustrated by EDWARD A. WILSON 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS: 
Pioneers of American Aviation 
By QUENTIN REYNOLDS. Illustrated by JacoB LANDAU 











THE 
CRITIC'S 
NOTEBOOK 


edited by 
Robert Wooster Stallman 


This “notebook” on _ poetic 
problems and critical method- 
ology presents a varied but 
integrated collection of points 
of view drawn from the whole 
body of British and American 
criticism from 1920 to 1950. It 
will prove valuable to the 
critic, the teacher, and the stu- 
dent concerned with critical 
theory, and to the lay reader 
interested in modern critical 
ideas. 


Some 300 quotations from 
more than 100 authors are or- 
ganized into eight chapters 
dealing systematically with the 
central problems of the three 
principal aspects of criticism: 
the creative process, the na- 
ture of a work of art, and 
poetic appreciation. 


The editor, associate profes- 
sor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, provides 
a bibliography that is a com- 
prehensive checklist of refer- 
ences to a substantial and im- 
pressive body of writings 
concerned with these concepts 


and problems. $4.50 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


ages 9 to 14 


THE STORY OF MARY, 
THE MOTHER OF JESUS 
Catherine Beebe 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe 





Beautifully written and illustrated is this 
life of Mary, her girlhood, betrothal 
marriage, with emphasis on her mot! 
hood of Jesus. Carefully drawn fr 
Gospels, it is authentic and 
“A quiet, thorough 
should be of value to the ¢ 

. simplifies the Scriptural 
Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 


ages 10 to 14 


EX-CUB FITZIE 


Neil Boyton, S.J. 





Everything happened to S 
Fitzmaurice of the Silver |] 

his small stature, his weakness for t1 
and even his nickname “Ex-t 
seemed to contribute. But b 

girls, too) will enjoy and | 
adventures. 


ages || to 14 


STAR-SPANGLED 
STORIES 
William and Mary 
biographies 


Eleven fascinating { 
stories of important Civil War 
give young Americans a_ shat 
struggles and achievements of great mer 
Included are Stephen Mallary, James 
Longstreet, Pierre Beauregard, Raphael 
Semmes, Roger Taney, Thomas 
William Rosecrans, James 
Thomas Meagher, Philip 
Thomas Kilby Smith. 





Lamers 


wing, 
Shields, 
Sheridan, 


$2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1111 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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LEFCO EQUIPMENT 














































" IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
US 
this 
|| PRE-KOREAN PRICES! 
1 the ie 
hild 
fe NO WAITING! NO DELAY! 
ORDER NOW... DIRECT FROM STOCK! 
A. In spite of material shortages and rapidly rising 
qe costs . . . Lefco can supply ALL YOUR LIBRARY 
PR FURNITURE NEEDS IMMEDIATELY, AT YESTER- 
hili DAY'S PRICES! Lefco’s large purchasing power. . 
ble careful planning and stock-piling, make it possible 
‘al a to offer their usual high standard of quality in all 
| the their equipment . . . and yet, budget-priced for 
a economy. 
NOTE: Lefco Equipment in Standard Finishes is available 
for Immediate Delivery. Special Finishes — approximately 
30 days. 
s 
h ’ 
sto SEND FOR LEFCO's 
be LIBRARY FURNITURE BROCHURE — W2 > 
mes Write fer your copy today You'll find this 
hael bulletin a convenient form of reterence 
ing, for your librory needs 
Ids, 
lan, 
‘ LEFCO EQUIPMENT 
0. A DIVISION OF LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 
CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE LIBRARY FURNITURE 
36 WEST 20th STREET © NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Better in 3 Ways For Page Mending 




















A new Demco product designed to 3 
overcome the disadvantages of or- 


: 
a dinary tape in page mending. 
1. Doesn't shrink or stretch—there- 
; fore doesn't leave exposed ad- 
hesive. 


2. Clear and colorless —no yellow- 
ish cast to discolor the page. 


3. Dull finish—easy to read through 
because it doesn’t refract light. 


to “= 


Write for Details. 


¢ Be, ELIECO WBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN e NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11. “Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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NOW... .tisri-posters 


IN ECONOMICAL PACKAGES 
for SCHOOL, COLLEGE & PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


No. 1—Pkg. of 20 posters (2 ea. of 10 subjects)—$3.00 
No. 2—Pkg. of 50 posters (5 ea. of 10 subjects)—$5.00 


Every package contains these ten poster subjects: 





(ad vous tiseary Crd rem scum umeney GG rose ciseaer 


ATTRACT READERS TO YOUR LIBRARY — WITH POSTERS 
(PRINTED IN COLOR — SIZE 9” x 12”) 


Promote the greater use of your library by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS. 


Public libraries display them on bulletin boards and similar locations, wherever 
people gather. Schools display them in corridors, study rooms, classrooms. 


Send coupon now for prompt delivery. 


TO: HADDON WOOD IVINS (Publisher of Libri-Posters) 
P.O. Box 1304, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


C] No. 1 package @ $3.00 


[C] No. 2 package @ $5.00 and bill us for same 


Please mail flat packages of 


following shipment. 


Your Name 

Address 

: Title 

Check signature wanted at bottom of posters: 

() YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY () YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY () YOUR LIBRARY 
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FULBRIGHT AWARD for study and re- 

search abroad went to Ethel M. Fair, for the 
past twenty years director of the Library School at 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
Miss Fair will serve as lecturer in library service 
at the American University at Cairo. She will be 
responsible for the library of the American Univer- 
sity, and for relating its program to the educational 
program of the university. She also will advise the 
university on library procedures, library buildings, 
and the establishment of courses in professional 
library education. 

Gabriela Mistral, Chilean poet, 1945 Nobel Prize 
winner in literature, and present Chilean consul at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, in December will receive the 
Americas Award for 1950. This is presented an- 
nually for a notable contribution to inter-American 
good will. In 1947 Sumner Welles was the recipi- 
ent; in 1948, Pablo Martinez del Rio; and in 1949, 
Herbert E. Bolton. 

The Maria Moors Cabot prizes to journalists, for 
“outstanding contributions to understanding among 
the nations of the Americas,’ went to Maria C. 
Huergo, of La Prensa, Buenos Aires; Jesus M. Pel- 
lin, of La Religion, Caracas, Venezuela; Angel 
Ramos, of E/ Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico; John 
A. Brogan, Jr., of King Features, and Joshua B. 
Powers, president of the Editors Press Service, an 
organization that serves newspapers throughout 
Latin America. 


Diep 


September 11. PHtLip ASHTON ROLLINS, historian, 
lawyer, and author; in Princeton, New Jersey; 
eighty-one. Mr. Rollins wrote Journal of the Cow- 
boy, His Characteristics, His Equipment, and His 
Part in the Development of the West (1922) and 
edited The Discovery of the Oregon Trail. Mr. 
Rollins had assembled the most nearly complete 
library of early Western Americana in existence. 
Three thousand volumes of this collection he gave 
to Princeton University in 1945 


September 12. SAMUEL GRING HEFELBOWER, re- 
tired Lutheran minister, educator, and author; in 
Chautauqua, New York; seventy-eight. Among Dr. 
Hefelbower's books are The Relation of John Locke 
to English Deism and The Place of Scholarship in 
Ministerial Training. 


September 14. ARTHUR STRINGER, novelist, play- 
wright, and poet; in Mountain Lakes, New Jersey; 
seventy-six. Besides the script of the silent serial 
melodrama, “The Perils of Pauline,’’ which made 
Pearl White wealthy and famous, Mr. Stringer 
wrote a dozen books of verse, several plays, and, 
from 1894 on, more than fifty novels, including 
The Man Who Couldn't Sleep, The Prairie Wife, 
The Prairie Mother, The Prairie Child, In Bad with 
Sinbad, City of Peril, House of Intrigue, The Wolf 
Woman, The Woman Who Couldn't Die, The 
King Who Loved Old Clothes, Star in the Mist. 
Mr. Stringer was also at different times an editor, 
manager of a fruit farm near Lake Erie and of a 
wheat farm in Alberta, and he often worked at 
cabinetmaking. 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


September 17. HALFDAN CHRIS1 


known Norwegian actor, poet, and playwright: 








ENSEN, well q 


Oslo, Norway; seventy-seven. Manager of the Neu 
tional Norwegian Theatre for fifteen years, aggeu 
in many plays, including those of Ibsen and Shaye 


Mr. Christensen also wrote plays, wl 
formed at the National Norwegian 7 


uch were per. 
t 1eatre. 


September 20. DwiGHtT T. FARNHAM; industrigl 
engineer, economist, and author; in Norwalk, Com 


necticut; sixty-eight. Besides technic 
Farnham wrote, after retirement fror 


al be 0ks, Me. 


n business, A 


Place in the Country; The Embattled Male, or Why 
Women Are Queer; and Be It Ever So Humble, 


Hellions on the Hearth. 


September 20. RICHARD LAUTERBACH, lecturer 


editor, and former foreign correspon 
myelitis; in New York City; thirty-six 
Lauterbach's books are These Are the 
Through Russia's Back Door. At th 
death he was at work on a biograp 


Chaplin. 


September 21. TATIANA SOUKHOTI 


daughter of Count Leo Tolstoy; of a hear 


in Rome, Italy; eighty-four. Countess 


lent; Of po 
; pou 





hy of ¢ hari 


NE TOLST 





T 


years ago, ran an art school for Russian refugees ir 
Rome, recently completed a book on her fat 








life, which will soon be published in Italias 
September 24. ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON s 
paperman and author; in Port Washington, New 
York; sixty-nine. Although he wrote many 


books, Mr. Anderson's chief interest lay in a spirit 


ual story of the origins and import: 
Dame of Paris. On this subject he ws 
raphy of a Cathedral, The Cit) and 
and he had planned a third book 
the Cathedral. 


7 


September 25. WiLLARD WATTLES, p 





ance of Notr 


of American literature at Rollins Colleg 


ailment; in Orlando, Florida; sixty 
verse in magazines, Dr. Wattles pr 
books of poetry: Lanterns in Gethsem 
ston Double-Track and Other Poem 

for Sailors 


Septe mber 27. WiLttiaAM E. Woop. 
tor of the “debunking” biography 

Georgia; after a severe illness; sever 
ing worked on newspapers, in adver 
a banker, at forty-six Mr. Woodward 
first novel, Bunk, an immediate hi 
novels include The Lottery; Bread 

his favorite; and Evedyn Prentice, \a 
a film. In an effort to enliven hist 
George Washington: the Image and 
attempt to introduce his subject to tl 
street, in which he pictured Washingt 
businessman. Meet General Grant 


ote The Biog 
the Cathedral 
The River ana 
two Besi 
iblished 
ine T he Fu 
and Com 
ARD, Ofigif 
Aug 
ity-five. Ha 
tising J 
published 
t. His 
na Circh 





ter 


ory he wrote 

Man, at 
1 man in U 
On as a super 
he consider 


his best biography. Long a Socialist, Mr. Wood 


ward wrote several books on econ 
A New American History and Tom 
ica’s Godfather. His autobiography 


ymics, besides 
Paine, Amer 
The Gift of 


Life, came out in 1947, and his current work was 4 
review of the Civil War, in which he was treating 


that war as utterly foolish and unnec 


(Continued on page 217 
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WORKING BOOKS 


meee no longer 


WEAR OVERALLS ™ 


ecturer 
t polio- 
ng Mr 
ans and 
of his 
Charlie 
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Vy who 
Rees in 
father’s 
1. There was a time when book cloth had an affinity for dirt, and so 


— books were bound in drab and dingy colors that wouldn’t show the 
1, iNew d 


uvenile 
| Spifit- 

Notre 
e Biog- gumdrop goo and other hazards. 
beara 


7 The excuse for book ‘overalls’ has gone — Books bound in 


soil — particularly library books frequently exposed to 


Holliston Roxite Library Buckram shed dirt, damp finger soil and 


ofessor 
a heart P E : - - P = 
Besides the grime of marble shooter’s thumb just like magic, and if any dirt does 
1 three 
ne Fun- cling it can be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
am pa 


Holliston Roxite is durable, water repellent and dirt resistant —and is 


rigina- 
ugusta 
Hav- 
and as 
ned his 
other 
TCUSE 
Je into 
wrote 
lan, an 
in the 
super- 
sidered 
W ood- . 
besides ic 
Amer- 
sift of 
Wasa THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., NORWOOD, MASS. 
ad NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics 


Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Viodite Vinyl Coated Fabrics, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, 
Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 


made in a full range of colors. Sample books on request. 
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N OW i Fiberglas Bibliography 








3rd Edition ...710 References ...342 Sources and Publications . . . Annotated 


Glass in fiber form always has been 
news in general, trade, technical and 
scientific publications. Probably you 
have been asked for Fiberglas source 
material. The 3rd Fiberglas Bibli- 
ography fills your need. It covers a 
significant chapter in technical prog- 
ress unknown a generation ago. Data 
include development, manufactur- 
ing, properties and uses .. . Army- 
Navy Applications...Thermal and 
Acoustical Insulations...Textiles... 
Air Filters... Plastic Combinations 


. Electrical, Process and Industria] 
Uses ... Home Uses... Medical and 
Scientific Uses. 


FREE 


TO LIBRARIANS 
How many copies can 
you use? Write OWENS- 
CORNING FIBERGLAS 
CORP., Dept. 127K, 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 
1, Ohio. 


OWENS-C OR NP 


FIBERGLAS 











TO LOCATE 
EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 

AND DATA 

By 
CARTER ALEXANDER and ARVID J. BURKE 
Extensively revised, this up-to-date and 
streamlined 1950 edition of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s standard work on making the 
best use of the library is a comprehen- 
sive text and reference aid. Many short 


cuts to utilizing the literature of edu- 
cation are highlighted. 


160 pp. Cloth $4.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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4th Printing . 


Book and 
Library Plays 


For Elementary and High Schoo! Use 


EpitH M. PHELPS ¢ 222p. © $2.25 


Sixteen plays of time-tested popu- 
larity for various occasions 


This collection is starred in the 
Standard Catalog for Hig/ School 
Libraries, as is Volume II ($2.25) 
of the same title which completes 
the series. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue 
New York S82, N. Y. 
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Pl cerice’s amazing Midwest, Kansas City of 1850 with its flatboats on the 
river and steamboats coming around the bend, hustling, roaring Kansas 
City typifies this young, rich part of America. But just as typical as the 
Missourian in the flatboat in 1850 is the lumberjack in the Northwest of 
today, the New England fisherman, the cotton grower of the South, the 
miner in Pennsylvania, the factory worker in New Jersey. For all these 
typical Americans, and for the hundreds of teachers and librarians who are 


responsible for their education, is the great 


One 
A MERICIMA 


Complete, accurate, comprehensive 
information — typically American in 
interpretation, yet world-wide in 
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N a bare half-dozen years Feike Feikema, a new 
agrarian novelist, has published a body of work 
which has given rise to inevitable comparisons with 
Thomas Wolfe. Viewing Mr. Feikema and learn- 
ing some details of his family history, one finds 
the phrase most likely to rise to the lips is “Giants 
in the Earth.” 

Feike Frederick Feikema (pronounced Fie-kuh 
Fie-kuma, with a long 1) was born January 6, 1912, 
on a farm near Rock Rapids, Iowa, a few miles 
from the Minnesota and South Dakota borders, in 
a district called Siouxland in his novels. He is the 
oldest, tallest (six feet nine inches), and heaviest 
(270 pounds) of the six sons (all over 6’ 3”) 
of Feike Frank Feikema, who stands 6’ 4”, and 
Aeltje (Alice) (von Engen) Feikema, not quite six 
feet tall. Mr. Feikema is of West Frisian descent 
(Franeke, Netherlands); his wife's racial strain 
was East Frisian and Saxon (northwest Germany ). 
Their son remained on the family farm till he was 
eighteen, graduating from Hull Academy, a Cal- 
vinistic parochial school, at sixteen; and from 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, with 
B.A. degree and a never-used teacher's life cer- 
tificate, at twenty-two, in spite of being obliged to 
stay out for weeks at a time to work on the farm. 
At college he played basketball and helped edit 
the Calvin Chimes. From 1934 to 1937 Feikema 
“bummed the country” from Atlantic to Pacific, 
working as factory hand, filling station attendant, 
bus boy, driver, painter, carpenter, and harvest 
hand. 

In May 1937 Feikema landed a job as reporter 
on the Minneapolis Journal and held it until he 
was “fired for incompetence’’ in January 1939. In 
spare hours he had begun writing novels, and con- 
tinued “enormous and voracious” reading in eco- 
nomics, philosophy, science, and literature. Social 
service work and public opinion surveys kept him 
going awhile, but overwork and malnutrition sent 
him to a tuberculosis sanatorium in 1940 for two 
years. Leaving there 105 pounds heavier, Feikema 
took a job on the staff of Modern Medicine at 
Minneapolis, and a wife in the person of Maryanna 
Shorba. The Feikemas have two daughters, Freya 
and Marya. 

In June 1943, Mr. Feikema ‘‘quit all work and 
decided it was now or never as a writer.’ His first 
novel, The Golden Bowl, was written on a Univer- 
sity of Minnesota fellowship and published in 
St. Paul in 1944. Praised by the New York Times 
for its “lean, prodding prose’’ and ‘knowing feel 
of the land,” its story of a roving young Oklahoma 
bindle stiff was largely autobiographical, as was 
its successor, Boy Almighty (1946), which drew 
on his experiences in the sanitarium. The Saturda) 
Review of Literature called this, “a thoughtful 
novel written in a mixture of crudest realism and 
sensitive poetry.” 

Next came This Is the Year (1947), about an 
ignorant Frisian farmer who’ wrecks his farm 
through disregard for soil conservation. Its ‘‘relent- 
less realism’ bothered some urban reviewers; so did 
the earthiness of The Chokecherry Tree (1948), 
described by Virginia Kirkus with a refined shud- 
der as “indelicate, distasteful.” Its hero is Elof 
Lofblom, an Iowa farm boy with a theological 
training and an inferiority complex, who makes a 
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Feike Feikema 





FEIKE FEIKEMA 


fortunate marriage. Paul Corey objected 
W eekly Book Review to the book's use of 
jewelry” words, but thought it an imp 
over its predecessors. The Times called it, “direct 
“a and fresh.” 
> Primitive pet? is the first volume of a 

Pe ow World’s Wanderer, and was called a “su 
cessful beginning’ by the New York Times te. 
viewer. A college novel, it deals with Thurs 
Wraldson, an enormous, ungainly young fellow 
who comes from Siouxiand for an education. The 
Brother, next in the series, is in type, and will be 
followed by oy Giant. Feikema writes at Maca 
lester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, where he con 
ducts a seminar in creative writing 

Apart from his own adult life, influences in 
Feikema’s writing have been his grandfather 
brilliant man, a Socialist and an agnostic during 
the first world war’; his Aunt Kathryn, who read 
him fairy tales; and ““my mother, who was a Chris- 
tian who believed in love.’ The American Acad 
emy of Arts and Letters awarded him a grant-in-a 
in 1945, and he has received fellowships from the 
Field and the Andreas Foundations. He is vice 
president of the Society of Midland Authors 

Feikema has performed physical feats consonant 
with his size, once scoring 57 points in a basketbal 
game, lifting a thousand pounds, and hitting a 
home run that measured 470 feet on the fly. He 
enjoys gardening and traveling in the Rockies 
would like to travel ‘over the whole world,” in 
cluding Frisia. His most favored authors are 
Charles Montagu Doughty, Chaucer, Spenser, the 
Bible in Frisian, Melville, and Whitman, in t 
order, with a long list of second favorites. At 











younger and less-known authors he mentions Virgi 
Scott, J. F. Powers, and Sheila Alexander. “An 
original, a primitive himself,’ concludes E. A 
Laycock, Feike Feikema is ‘‘a regional writer whose 
work transcends its regionalism. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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SNEAD SYSTEM COMPACT STORAGE 








Solves an 
age-old 
storage 


problem 
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Sketch of Snead System Compact Storage showing operation 
of Snead Swinging Cases in a multitier stack. Cutaway 
i a section at upper right shows how hinges are supported in 
in the the concrete deck, and how structural columns are super- 
‘Ostume imposed. 
vement 
“direct, f . . wR . sh ’ 

Snead System COMPACT Storage pro- stored material. The balance 1s acces- 
ne of a vides Compact, ; ccessible, and Economi- sible almost as quickly and easily as 1f it 
. cal storage for books and other material. were kept in storage closets. Time stud- 
mes Te . . ° > ° P ° 

Thurs It is especially desirable for centrally ies show that the extra time required 
fellow located, high-cost land areas, and to ex- to open and close the swinging cases tor 
n. = tend the capacity of costly buildings. material stored on inside shelves is re- 
will : : one ; Pee ane gees ay vil 

, ; : . rained by the 66% reduced walking time 

t Maca- Basically, Snead System Compact Stor- 2° A temeber CEES = 
ho aa “a eager igelaane “eit ; from the distribution center. 

¢ age consists of a three-bank stack with : : : ae 
nces in a fixed center row of double-faced Send oF Our ew bulletin describing 
roma compartments having a row of hinged Snead System Compact Storage as 1t was 
during double-faced compartments on both sides. designed, tested, and adopted tor its first 
Che Shelves are fully adjustable on 17 cen- ™ajor application in the Midwest Inter- 

ris- : . . ba 4 27 ur > _ — 
eae ters. Each hinged compartment can be [Library Center, Chicago, Ill. 
at-in-aid swung easily into the aisle, like a door, If you plan a new library or an exten- 
rom the to afford access to material on the inside. sion of present facilities, it will pay you 
is. Vice Snead System Compact Storage main- to contact Snead & Company during the 
cial tains the same instant accessibility as in’ earliest planning stage. Consultation 
sketball conventional stacks for one-third of the costs you nothing. 
itting a 
fly. He 
Rockies; y) 
"in SNEAD & Company 
ors are 
Isef, ho Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
in that ae . m 
pes Orange Virginia Phone Orange 2501 
is Virgil 
er. “An 
a Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier @ Snead System Compact Storage e Deck Floors, Concrete, 
or whose Steel, Marble, etc. @ Stacks Stairs and Elevators @ Automatic Book Conveyors @ Stack Accessories 


Carrels, Study Untis, and Enclosures @ Louverall Ceiling Lighting @ Wood Library Furniture and Equipment 
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ELIA GARDNER WHITE was born Novem- 

ber 1, 1894 in Andrews Settlement, Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the five children of John Adrian 
Gardner and Anna Amelia Jones. Their father was 
a Methodist minister in western New York and 
Pennsylvania in the days when Methodist ministers 
were moved every two or three years. “I lived in 
many parsonages in many small villages,” Mrs. 
White wrote recently. “We were poor but never 
knew it. We always had books and friends and 
fun. Until I was grown my father never had $2,000 
a year, but we all went to college as a matter of 
course. I have sold books, washed dishes, tended 
babies, worked in a registrar's office. My father 
was most evangelistic but never tried to force us 
into any mold, religious or otherwise. We had 
many discussions and arguments but all that was 
asked of us was that we use our brains and our 
energies. My mother was sensitive, imaginative, 
and wanted to be a writer. But she was always too 
busy with her big family. It is a background I 
apppreciate more and more as I grow older.” 

Nelia Gardner attended Canaseraga High School 
in New York and Knoxville in Pennsylvania, gradu- 
ating in 1911. After two years in Syracuse Univer- 
sity and two years at the Emma Willard Kinder- 
garten School, also in Syracuse, New York, she 
taught kindergarten for two years. In 1917 she 
married Ralph Leon White, a lawyer. She has been 
writing since her teaching days. Inheriting a gift 
for words and the ability to tell stories, Mrs. White 
has acknowledged gratefully the influence of a 
teacher in kindergarten school. It was Maude 
Stewart who “made me think, started me trying to 
understand relationships, character, etc. I wrote 
first for kindergarten magazines and then drifted 
into fiction.” 

Mrs. White is amused to recall that her first 
experience in writing took the form of articles on 
bringing up children—in the days before she had 
any of her own. Her next successes were stories 
for children of kindergarten age and four books 
about parsonage life, for children. From then on 
her work appeared in such magazines as the Amer/- 
can, Ladies’ Home Journal, Collier's, Saturday 
Evening Post, Forum, and Harper's Bazaar. She 
has written “hundreds of stories and novelettes for 
popular magazines, a number of books for children, 
and a dozen or more novels.” The last two of 
these, No Trumpet before Him and The Pink 
House, were chosen by the People’s Book Club. 
At present she is writing another novel for adults. 

Mrs. White's favorite authors are Dostoyevski, 
Katherine Mansfield, Dickinson, James Joyce. The 
books she values above all others are V. Sackville- 
West's The Land; Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, by Joyce; White Nocturne, by the poet Aiken; 
The Journal of Mary Hervey Russell, by Jameson; 
and The Letters of Katherine Mansfeld, about 
whom she has written her fictionized Daughter of 
Time. To collect material for this last Mrs. White 
spent considerable time in England. Critics have 
said of it that its people become characters in their 
own right. William Abrahams of the Boston Globe 
wrote: “The affair between Katherine Mansfield 
and Murry, in particular, comes off right . . . the 
secondary characters are equally well done.” The 
New York Times commented 
spirit and the mold of the artist who for rare mo- 
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Nelia Gardner White 


She has caught the 















NELIA GARDNER WHIT! 


ments escaped her dark world of pain and is 
tion.” 

Brook Willow was well liked in ger 
nings Rice wrote in the New York Time It i 
beautiful story, tense, romantic, of unusual discern 


ment. It involves a difficult technique so skillfully 
handled that it is made to seem simple. Mrs. White 
writes with keen awareness of those inner ten 
that play so large a part in human relations 
Her style approaches close to poetry, b« 
subtle rhythms and in its power to evok 








tain a mood.” 

Wider recognition came with the W ins 
Press award in 1947 for No Trumpet / e His 
and in the same year, the Arents award from Syr: 
cuse University. But enthusiasm for The F 


House (1950) was only moderate. Nancy Lank 


in the New York Times said, “The story is t 
with simplicity and warmth, but the novel as 
whole derives from the convention of wedding cak 


literature.’ 

Besides writing, Mrs. White is interest 
ing and in painting, with a current enth 
portraits. She has green eyes, brown r, an 
about five feet, two inches tall, weighing approxi 
mately one hundred pounds. She to | 
a Democrat and ‘‘a not active member of 
Brush.”” She and her husband live in Ne 
ford, Connecticut, in Stonehedges, a housé 
seemed to say ‘Come in!'"’ With the 
their daughter, Barbara Jane, and “her entraf 
two children, five and three. She has a littl 
library in our basement, and though we li 
back road in the country, this library is quite st 
cessful, at least well patronized by children. Now 
the community has decided to give her the 
munity house at the corner for her library, so she 
will move into it soon. I've had nothing t 
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with this but feel very proud of Barbara for making 
The Whites also have a son 
HELENE 


the project a reality 


Ralph Gardner SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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“An excellent book for everyone interested in the 
social and cultural history of this country.” 
— Publishers’ Weekly 
r 
The 


Popular Book 


A History of America’s Literary Taste 


By JAMES D. HART 


Author of The Oxford Companion to American Literature 


An informal, stimulating account of why certain books have been popular in 
this country from the days of the Puritans to the present. 


“Mr. Hart has given us .. . one of the most entrancing volumes of literary 
criticism of our time. He is a pioneer in the field; he is immensely learned 
in things that most scholars disdain; he writes with clarity, vivacity and humor. 
He has the good taste not to disparage his materials and the good sense not 
to overload them with interpretation . .. he is unfailingly judicious and un- 
failingly interesting.”.—Henry Steele Commager, N.Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review 


Illustrated with facsimile title pages and contemporary pictures. $5.00 





A Worthy Companion to 


The Oxford Book of English Verse 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
American Verse 


Selected, and with an Introduction by 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN 


Completely new, this anthology covers in 571 selections the whole of American 
poetry from colonial times to the present. 51 poets are represented with com- 
plete selections from each poet. There are no excerpts. “Mr. Matthiessen’s 
introduction gives a comprehensive critical survey of American poetry.” 

N.Y. Times Bibliography. 1188 pages. $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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23 OF THE 32 CHAPTERS are devoted 


to the individual countries of Central and 
A South America, plus Mexico and Cuba, 
” | Other chapters report on 
petroleum, meat, transpor- 
tation, communications, 
banking, etc. 


Interesting and essential fact 
for the merchant, banker, travel. 
ef, good neighbor and student. 


History — Politics Physi- 
cal Features — Climate — In. 
dustries —- Resources — Flora 
—Fauna—Monetary and Other 
Standards — Principal Cities — 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN Wis to Se—How wo 

re— at t eg ving 
HANDBOOK: 1950 [ht-,Whst¢ Wenn 


766p. map. charts. tables $1.50 informative pages. 
The H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 


Published in London: 


in short, 766 








Just Published ! 


A ten-year Supplement to: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION 


(Thonssen and Fatherson 1939 800p. $10) 


SUPPLEMENT: 1939-1948 393p. $7.50 


The Supplement was compiled by Thonssen, Robb and 


















Thonssen. Thirteen periodicals are extensively indexed and other 
sources are cited in many times that number. For example, the 


author index to books and periodicals contains over 5,800 entries 





Both books are divided into 
seven major sections, The sub- 
ject headings in the Swpple 
ment suggest the trends of the 
decade: Radio and Television; 
Rhetoric and Public Address; 
Oral Interpretation ; Dramatics, 
etc. 

The H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
GUE 
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The University of Chicago Press 


ons, 


1s proud to announce 
facts 


= 1 the publication early in 1951 of 


lent. 


>hysi- 
— Ip. 


Flora 


“1 A Dictionary of 
‘| Americanisms 


IVing 
= Edited by MITFORD M. MATHEWS 


N TWO handsome volumes, this dictionary presents the 
distinctive contributions Americans have made to their 
language. It is the first to deal exclusively with those 
words and meanings of words which have come into the 
Engli.h language through the United States. Compiled and 





= edited by the assistant editor of the famed Dictionary of Amer- 
the | i ican English, this dictionary is constructed on historical prin- 
ies. ciples. Its 50,000 words extend the time span of the previous 
nto work to cover the history of America’s own language from the 
. coming of the first colonists to the present. 

the About 2000 pages. 2 volumes. 83x11. Illustrated. $50.00 

on; 


Order now from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE! 






° 
6,500 Fah, 
@ Acetylene torch test, 
@ Metal parts melted. 






















































@ No flame produced in 
plastic. Outer surface 
retains high polish. 
OUTER SURFACE 
INNER SURFACE, HEAT APPLIED 
MARADOR BINDERS will not burn. Under the tremendous heat of a steel-cutting 
acetylene torch, approx. 6,500 Fah., no flame appeared on the plastic. Metals 
melted apart (see unretouched photos above). Outer surface of plastic did not 
even lose its high polish. Tests by A. T. Cape, Consulting Metallurgist, Glendale, Calif. 
Please write for further information 
MARADOR CORPORATION ' 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. ' 
MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS Sam 
e Cc 
t 
I 
Are you using the 
Y j 
P 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX: 
lt will locate for you... 
Biographical material appearing in the more than 1500 | 
periodicals regularly indexed by the Wilson Company, plus 
selected law and medical journals. . . . Current books that i 
contribute to the knowing of men. ... Prefaces and pam- § 
phlet material that tell of personalities. . . . Portraits I 
wherever they appear in the above researches and, obituaries 
from the New York Times... . I 
. 
Published Quarterly i 
® 
e NOW one Reasonably priced on the service basis. g 
° Write for your subscription rate. V 
e A One-place It is one of the latest publications of 
. . 
- Index to Biography THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ' 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 5 
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Recordak 
Photographic 
Book Charging 


You use the speed of photography instead of slow 
manual methods—charge books 3 times as. fast . . . and 
cut your costs as much as 2¢ per book handled. 

Here’s the simplified operation: The borrower’s card, the book 
card, and a pre-dated and pre-numbered date-due card are placed in 
the Recordak Junior Microfilmer. Then a button is pressed—you have a 
photographically accurate and complete record . .. and the borrower is on his 
way with the three cards in the book’s pocket. Other advantages: books are charged out 
faster; books are returned to the shelves faster—without “slipping”; overdue books are 


checked faster. Something to look into—definitely! 


Recordak Newspaper Reference 


You get “vesterday’s news” on compact 





rolls of Recordak microfilm from your 
favorite newspapers—instead of in bulky bound paper 
form. As a result, you can reclaim 98% of your stack 
space ... save time and effort for your staff. Also, you 
protect your reference files against flaking, yellowing 
... and “clipping thieves,” too. This means that your 
readers can quickly get the facts they seek . . . see 
each page enlarged to convenient viewing size 
in the Recordak Film Reader. Yes—as thousands 
of libraries know, this is the best way to keep the “news.” 
Write today for complete details on these two 
systems. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 


Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison =a | 4 L Ij { 2 lp) , a 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. —_ 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
criginator of modern microfilming — and its application to library operations 











The Book of the 
. 2 
Racing Pigeon 
By CARL NAETHER, author of “The Book 
of the Pigeon.”’ New, complete, authori- 
tative. There’s no other book like it. 
Many superb photographs in 32 page in- 
sert. 256 pages $3.50 


Willy Pogany's 
Water-Color Lessons 
By WILLY POGANY. A complete, richly 


illustrated course in water-color paintirg 
by recognized master. 12 pages in full 
color; many black-and-whites—all at an 
amazingly low price. Boards $1.25 

Library Edition, Buckram, $2.00 


7 o 
Sporting Rifles 
. 
and Scope Sights: 
HOW TO BUILD THEM 
3y TRUMAN HENSON. How sportsmen 
and amateur craftsmen can make a $250 
gun for the price of an army surplus rifle 
plus this book. Fully illustrated with pho- 
tographs and working drawings. A pproved 
by National Rifle Association $3.75 


Chess Secrets 
By EDWARD LASKER. A chess master 


reveals what World Masters have told him 
about winning at chess. J//ustrated. $5.00 


Tricks, Traps, 
and Shots of the 
Checkerboard 


By WILLIAM F. (Willie) RYAN. A brand- 
new book on scientific coups, snares, pit- 
falls, strokes. Many diagrams $3.00 


The Whiz Kids: 


THE STORY OF THE FIGHTIN’ 
PHILLIES 
By HARRY T. PAXTON, Sports Editor, 
Saturday Evening Post. The hottest book 
of the year for baseball fans. They'll all 
want to read it. Light pages of action 
pictures. $2.50 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Park Ave., New York 17 





















{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all 
debate and comment. The Editor is not 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 







There’s the Rub 
To the Editor: 


Following the deliberations of our Public Ser, 
ices librarians on the philosophy of ‘weed 
(anything that is not “‘alive’’ should be discarded 
but lack of space alone is an invalid reason for 
discarding) as well as on.a program of action 
(discard first the multiple copies for which ¢ 
need in such numbers no longer exists nor is ey 
pected to arise), Margaret Field, our late engin 
ing librarian, composed this description 
problem (with apologies to Hamlet) 








To weed, or not to weed; that is the question 

Whether ‘tis a better library policy not to risk 

The rebuffs and criticisms of an offended 
public 

To whom all printed matter is sacr 

Or to use one’s judgment in the matter 

And—by taking a chance—dispose of thos 
outdated, 

Fragmentary, and unused pieces. To -weed 
to discard! 

Only that. And thus with a policy of acquisi 





tion, we 
Keep within bounds the natural weakn 
Of librarian pack rats. “Tis a consummation 
Earnestly to be desired!—To weed! 
card!!! 
To weed? Perchance to err!—Ay, there's th 
rub! 
WILLIAM A. KozuMPLIK, Assistant Libra 


Oregon State C lle ge 
Corvallis, Oregon 


More Information Please! 


To the Editor: 

The Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen 
organ of the Bérsenverein der deutschen Buch 
handler zu Leipzig, formerly the only professiona 
organization of the German bookdealers and now 
the voice of the bookdealers in the Russian zone ol 
Germany, opens in the June 10 issue the discussion 
of a project which should be of interest to Ameti- 
can librarians, publishers, and bookdealers alike 
namely, the standardization of the title page. The 
publishers, according to this project, would be 
made legally responsible for including in the im- 
print certain information which is now either 
omitted, or is scattered in various places through 
out the book. The imprint, it is proposed, would 
appear on the verso of the title page and would 
contain the following data: place of publication 
year, number and size of edition printed, complete 
series note, copyright date, publisher, manufacturel 
(printer and binder), and printing and _ license 


Buchhandel 
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number. Some additional information would also 
be found on the half-title, such as name of illus- 
trator, translator, editor, biographical data on the 
quthor, copyright statement, price, and further 
‘bibliographical information.’ 

This is by no means the first time standardization 
of the title page is mentioned in Jibrary literature, 
but the suggestions offered so far have referred 
simply to a uniform arrangement of the information 
without considering its content. It seems only nat- 
ural that such a proposal, which was put forth by 
a German publisher, should have been endorsed 
and even expanded by the second-hand bookdealer, 
the bookstore owner, and the librarian whose com- 
ments also appear in the Bérsenblatt. Among the 
additional bibliographical matter suggested for in- 
clusion are tables, maps, illustrations, classification 
(!), and, of course, the author's full name. 

From the cataloger’s point of view a title page 
standardized in this or a similar way would mean 
economy of the time and effort now spent in search- 
ing bibliographies and other reference tools for in- 
formation readily available (for the most part) to 
the publisher at the time of publication. The cata- 
loger, whose enthusiastic approval of the proposal 
is reprinted in the Bérsenblatt, thinks such a stand- 
ardization does not in any way have to impair the 
appearance of the book. Binding, type face, and 
setup would take care of that. An examination of 
several German books published recently in either 
the Western or Eastern zone shows that a few of 
these include most of the information mentioned 
above, scattered, however, in at least three or four 
places, while the information given in some books 
does not go beyond the usual requirements. 

Whether American publishers would agree to 
such a cooperative project remains open for dis- 
cussion. As a serial cataloger I already envison all 
periodicals carrying information on the date of the 
first issue, changes of title, suspension dates, etc. 
And this is nice to dream about, isn’t it? 

MARGA FRANCK, Editor 
Union List of Serials, Second Supplement 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York City 


Invitation to South America 
To the Editor: 

I have recently returned from South America, 
where I visited Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, and Ecuador. Before leaving here and in 
South America also I was frequently asked, ‘Aren't 
you afraid to go alone? Can you speak Spanish?” 
My answer was no. I met no difficulty whatsoever. 
Armed with introductory letters, including one in 
Spanish from my principal, I felt safe. These let- 
ters, especially the last, proved to be open sesame 
and I was royally received and entertained every- 
where; wined, dined, shown all types of libraries— 
school, college, university, library school, and con- 
gressional. The subdirector of the Biblioteca del 
Congresso de Argentina wrote to the congressional 
librarian of each country I was to visit and on 
urival at my hotel I found a librarian there to take 
me in tow. I was chauffeured around in official 
cars and the red carpet was spread out for me every- 
where. Many librarians had been to the States, 

(Continued on page 216) 
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New Books 
So Useful! to parents and 


teachers as well as pre-adolescent 
children. 


INTO THE WORLD 


By VICTORIA EMERSON and 
JAMES J. THOMPSON 


Here is sex education told in a whole- 
some adventure story for boys and 
girls. 

Exciting events at home and on a farm 
teach Ellen and John primary sex 
knowledge. The facts are presented in a 
natural, interesting way; they are tied 
to normal family life and to moral and 
spiritual values. 


“This treatment has certain unique 
values, and I think it will have a wide 
influence.” 
Rev. Dr. Leland Foster Wood, Exec. Secy. 
Commission on Marriage and the Home 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 


eeeeveveee eee 


128 pages illustrated $2.00 


Sea Helpful! to home- 


makers and career women. 


PRIMER 
FOR HOSTESSES 


By DOROTHY SARA 


How to plan a dinner party, luncheon, 
Sunday brunch or supper . . . real step- 
by-step help for the bride, the career 
girl, for any new hostess or an old 
hostess who needs new tricks. 


eoeeeevevee eee 


This thorough book—slanted carefully 

at its audience—covers: 

How to plan menus to fit your equipment, 
time and budget 

How to make a shopping list 

How to plan a time schedule 

Some "do's" and "don'ts" for hostesses 

Adaptable recipes (All recipes are 
tested) 


—and much more useful 


information. 


Dorothy Sara is widely known as the 
author of several other popular “How- 
to” books on sewing and homemaking. 
She is the author of the forthcoming 


Bride's Enc yclope dia. 


128 pages 


$2.00 


At your bookstore or direct 


WOMAN'S PRESS, Dept. WLB-1150 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Fascinating, Factual Non-Fiction 





volume of the most fabulous treasure 

house in the world. The Smithsonian 
Institution is really ten gigantic museums 
ranging from the U. S. National Museum 
to the National Art Gallery. In brilliant 
description and photographs, this book brings 
you the rarities which comprise America’s 
cultural and history heritage. 


Profusely illustrated, indexed. $3.50 


Smithsonian 


AMERICA'S TREASURE HOUSE 
by Webster P. True 


Formerly Chief of the Editorial Division of 
The Smithsonian 


Trem is the first full-length account in one 


THE 





ERLE STANLEY GARDNER writes: ‘‘Here 
the reader can meet one of the most out- 
standing of all the real detectives. He can 
follow him through case after case watching 
a man who can't be excited, can't be stam- 
peded, and can't be frightened. The history 
of Raymond Schindler is far more fascinating 
than fiction. It is a great story.”’ $3.50 


THE 


Complete Detective 


by Rupert Hughes 


With an Introduction by Erle Stanley Gardner 





races; garden dining lounge, work and 
play areas. Profusely illustrated by 
over 200 sketches, designs and details b A+ 
.50 


| How to Build 


GARDEN STRUCTURES 
by Henry B. Aul 


. pe how to plan and build grills; ter- 





MASTERPIECE of book making. The 
A only complete story of Jade in print. 
Illustrated in color and black and 
white. $12.50 


The Story of Jade 


by Whitlock and Ehrmann 





HE full life story of America’s most 

famous sailor. ‘‘One of the most im- 

portant sea books in \many years.’’ 
Chicago Tribune Fully illustrated. $5.00 


Capt. Joshua Slocum 


by Victor Slocum 





SHERIDAN HOUSE « 257 Fourth Ave. * NW. Y. 10 
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| cap and fear traveling alone I say, “Take hear 





ganda? We like you and want to know you better 


| To the Editor: 


| men and women. We need good English read 


| books) for the still empty library. I shall be in this 
| country until almost Christmas, and books may b 








(Continued from page 215) 
some were graduates of library schools here and 
they left no stone unturned professionally. 

So to the timid souls who have a language hand 


pay a visit to our friends south of the Equator 
South America offers much to travelers. Its natural 
beauties, its people, and its hospitality are unusual 
Many of the folk I visited said, “Why don't more 
North Americans call here, get an idea of our yas 
country, know us as we are, not through prop, 


EDNA Bayer, Librarian 
Benjamin Franklin High Se} 
Rochester, New York 


Books Wanted 


I am a Benedictine missionary recently assigne 
to Zululand, South Africa, where in Inkamana y 
are opening a teachers’ college for native youn 





material (on education, lives of the saints, and ston 


sent to me at the address below 
Rev. MAXIMIN Mayr, OSB 
St. Paul's Abbe) 
Newton, New Jerse 


Materials Available 


The Garrett Biblical Institute Library, Evanston 
Illinois, offers for cost of transportation the follow 
ing materials: 


Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teas 
img: 
Bulletin, Nos. 1-31, 1907-1940 (some 
ing); 
Annual Report, 1-43, 1906-1948 (some 
ing). 
Report of the Librarian of Conegre 1904-194 


Statesman’s Year-Book, 1876-1911 (some 
ing); 1924; 1940; 1942 


Send requests to the librarian, Robert F. Beact 


Beta Phi Mu 


A national honorary fraternity to recognize aca 
demic achievement in library science, was estab 
lished at the University of Illinois on April 2 
1949. Beta Phi Mu now has more than three hun 
dred members in forty states, Hawaii, and Ontari 


Canada. 


There are two classes of membership—active 
honorary. The active group is further divided 
student, alumni, and retroactive members. Student 
members automatically become alumni members at 
their graduation, and alumni chapters may be estab 
lished by the petition of six members 

To be eligible for membership one must be 4 
member or a graduate of a library school whic! 
offers a fifth year library training program and ' 
accredited by the American Library Associatioa 
The initiate must have maintained a B-plus aver 
age. Earlier graduates, who were eligible for mem 
bership at the time of graduation, may becom 
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retroactive members by notifying the chapter of 
their library school of their desire to join. This 
must be done within two years after the chapter is 
founded. Honorary membership is designed to 
honor prominent library educators and librarians. 

The purposes of the society are to recognize aca- 
demic achievement in library science and to sponsor 
professional and scholarly projects first on a local 
«ale within chapters and eventually on a national 
basis. The organization is the result of planning 
initiated during the summer of 1948 by a group of 
librarians and library educators on the Illinois 
campus, who invited the recent honor graduates of 
the school then in residence in Urbana to consider 
the formation of the society. 

Plans are being made for the formation of new 
chapters, and the directors, students, and alumni 
of fifth year library programs are invited to address 
any questions to the secretary of Alpha Chapter at 
329 Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Classics Broadcast 


Weekly dramatizations of classics by the N.B.C. 
Theater of the Air in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, started in September. Concur- 
rently the Saturday Review of Literature ran weekly 





articles on the contemporary meaning of the authors | 


whose works were featured. The first five books 
treated were Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Fielding’s 
Jonathan Wild, Voltaire’s Candide, Austen's Nor- 
thanger Abbey, and Balzac’s Pére Goriot. In No- 
vember the broadcasts are on Thursday evenings 
and books dramatized will be: 
dhal’s Charterhouse of Parma; November 9, Hugo's 
Les Misérables; November 15, Dickens’ Great Ex- 
pectations; November 23, Hawthorne's Scarlet Let- 
ter, November 30, Melville’s Billy Budd. 


Negro Exhibit 


Celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
Schomburg collection of Negro literature, history, 
and the arts, the New York Public Library has put 
on view, through November 30, an exhibition of 
significant phases of Negro activity from the earli- 
est recorded history to modern times. The display 
comprises more than two hundred books, manu- 
scripts, illustrations, and examples of African 
crattsmanship, including weapons, jewelry, fabrics, 
masks, and fetishes. Keynotes are provided by a 
fatrative poem, ‘Prelude to Our Age,” displayed 
stanza by stanza. This poems was especially written 
tor the anniversary by Langston Hughes, poet, edi- 
. i. author of the current Simple Speaks His 
Ming. 


s 68 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 202) 

September 30. HuGo Bieser, research scholar and 
lecturer; of a heart attack; in New York City; sixty- 
seven. Dr. Bieber, who fled to France when the 
Nazis came to power in Germany, and to the 
United States in 1941, is the author of four stand- 
ard reference works. Published originally in Ger- 
man, they are The Way of German Poetry, Fight 
for Tradition, Goethe in the Twentieth Century, 
and Heine's Confessions to Judaism. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
SELECTED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 

A.L. A. ROUND TABLE 


BAAB, OTTO JUSTICE 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


*"The basic doctrines of the Old Testament 
are so presented that the reader's atten- 
tion is focused upon the forest of God's 
revelation rather than upon the individual 
trees of textual criticism.” $3.50 


CLARK, ELMER T. 
THE SMALL SECTS 
IN AMERICA —Revised 


*"Completely revised and considerably en- 
larged, packed with information about the 
great number of small religious sects 
which characterize American life. The 
reader is likely to be introduced to groups 
of which he had never heard before. All 
sects are treated with objectivity and 


J evidence of careful investigation.” $3 


KEPLER, THOMAS S. 
CONTEMPORARY 
THINKING ABOUT PAUL 


*"A kaleidoscopic range of some 50 
Protestant scholars’ views on the person- 
ality and thought of St. Paul. One of its 
values is in supplying the evidence of the 
wide divergence at points in the interpre- 
tation of Paul.” $4 


KNOX, JOHN 
CHAPTERS IN A 
LIFE OF PAUL 


/ *"With a rigorously critical approach, this 


explores Paul's letters to ascertain what 
manner of man he was, and assesses our 
other knowledge of him rather skeptically. 
A solid piece of historical investigation.” 

$2.50 


*The annotations are direct quota- 
tions from A. L. A. citations on 
these titles. 


ABINGDON-COKESBJRY 


Nashville 2 
Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD 


Tennessee 











Do you have them ordered? 


“SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. 1” 
(Dec. 1949) millions of dollars of student aid completely 
described. (254pp. $6). Voted ‘“‘best book in guidance.’ 
“SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS, Vol. tI" 
(Nov. 1950) millions of dollars more of these hard-to-find, 
not in school catalogs, aids. (App. 270pp, $5). Vols. I 
and II, together for $10, are complete scholarship, fellow 
ship and loan library of detailed information never before 
compiled. 

“OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS,” the 
guidance, five issues Sept-June, 
brings the only current occupational 
in attractive illustrated 8%x1l format 
“HOW TO CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE,” 
1950) for parents and students, in flexible, 
binding. Write for descriptive folder. 


Bellman PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


83 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


magazine for vocational 
one yr. subscription $2, 
information available 


48pp, Nov. 
and hard 


(App. 
paper 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24 
1912. as amended by the Acts of MARCH 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233), of Wilson Library Bulletin 
published monthly, except July and August, at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name— Address 

Publisher, Tue H. W. Witsen Company 

950-972 University Ave., New York 52 

Editor, Marie D. Lorzeaux 

9590-972 University Ave., New York 52 

Managing Editor, None 

Business Managers, None 

2. The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y. 52. The known stock- 


holders owning or hol ling one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock are: H. W. Wilson, 
Florence A. Arnold, Arthur Rigg, E. O. S. Erick- 
son, Mertice M. James, Howard Haycraft, Agnes V 
Lahey, Charles J. Shaw, all of 950-972 University 
Ave., New York, 52, Blanche Gray, Mattoon, IIL, 
and Rosa Cox Guthrie, 3669 Interlake Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: Carrie M. Brown, 312 Academy St., 
Fulton, N.Y.; Elsie T. Brusie, 402 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers 3, Ny: Mary Burnham, Yorktown Heights, 

-Y.; Edith S. Clements, 7656 Pepita Way, La 
Jolla, Calif.; Alice Dougan, Middle Granville, N.Y.; 
Lucille Fargo, 2631 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Calif.; 
Florence P. Gallagher, 505 Jackson St., Glendale 6, 
Calif.; Agnes E. Graham, 1415 Moss St., Eugene, 
Ore.; Jeannette Leatherman, 1236 llth St., NW, 
Washington, D.C.; Annie R. O’Brien, 2709 Jefferson 
Se.. Wilmington, Del.; Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y.; Flora B. Roberts, 312 Clifton St., 
Malden, Mass. ; Helen M. Spector, 40 Monroe St., 
& N.Y.; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam Ave., 
N.Y. 32, N.Y.; Millicent S. Hoyt, Julia Johnsen, 
Marion E. Potter, Halsey W. Wilson, all of 950-972 
University Ave., N.Y. 52, -; and Justina L. 
Wilson, Yorktown Heights, N. y 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 


and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: Charles J. Shaw, Assistant Secretary 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this a day 
of Pegtenttar 1950 NES V. LAH 
[SEAL 

Notary Public, State of New York 

No. 03-2233300 

Qualified in Bronx Co. 

Certificate filed in Westchester Co 
Commission Expires March 30, 1951 
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COMPLETE CATALOGING 


Ready-to-file H. W. WILSON Cata- 
log Cards are sold in sets only at & 
per set (l6c for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets vary from three to ten cards in 
a set. (Author card, title card, sub- 
ject card, added entries and shelf-list 
card may be included.) The number 
.of cards in the set depend upon the 
character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into your card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
your time for your more important 
work, 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers. 


You will agree with other librari- 
ans that, once tried, these catalog 
cards will save time, money and 
effort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles today. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Retail 75¢ 


LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
Schools & Libraries 59c 
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, 68 LITTLE GALOSHES 
by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by J. P. Miller. 
(Grades 1-2) 
..73 LITTLE YIP-YIP AND HIS 
BARK 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 

Illus. by Tibor Gergely. 

(Grades 1-2) 

THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 

by Margaret Wise Brown. 

Illus. by J. P. Miller. 

(Grades K-2) 

THE HAPPY MAN AND HIS 
DUMP TRUCK 

by Miryam. Illus. by 

Tibor Gergely. (Grades K-1) 

BABY’S HOUSE 

by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 

Illus. by- J. P. Miller. 

(Pre-school ) 


DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS 

by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry. 
(Pre-school & K) 

PETS FOR PETER 

by Jane Werner. 

Illus. by Aurelius Battaglia. 
(Pre-school K) 

HOW BIG? 

by Corinne Malvern. 

Illus. by author. ( Pre-school) 
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..84 SURPRISE FOR SALLY 


by Ethel Crowninshield. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
(Grades 1-2) 


..86 COLOR KITTENS 


by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by the Provensens. 
(Grades K-1) 


87 = Beerneus 


RY-GO-ROUND 
byt Werner. Illus. by 
J. P. Miller. (Grades K-2) 


--88 A DAY AT THE ZOO 


by Marion Conger. Illus. by 
Tibor Gergely. (Grades K-2) 


.-91 THE LITTLE FAT POLICEMAN 


by Margaret Wise Brown & 
Edith Thacher Hurd. 

Illus, by the Provensens. 
(Grades 1-2) 
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Goldencraft Cloth Binding has been tailor-made 
for schools and libraries. The covers are in bright 
color—with a big, gay four-color picture from 
the book itself printed right on the cloth. They 
are sturdily bound in durable cloth over heavy 
binders-board — and either Singer or McKain- 
sewed, depending on size. They have strong 
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..93 BRAVE COWBOY BILL 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry. 
(Grades 1-2) 

JERRY AT SCHOOL 

by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 
(Pre-school & K) 
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..96 WHEN I GROW UP 


by Katherine Mace. 

Illus. by Corinne Malvern. 

(Grades K-2) 

LITTLE BENNY WANTED A 
PONY 


™“ 


by Oliver O’Connor Barrett. 
Illus. by Richard Scarry 
(Grades 1-2) 


..D12 ONCE UPON A WINTERTIME 


by the Disney Studios. (1-2) 


..D13 CINDERELLA 


by the Disney Studios. ( K-2) 


..D16 SANTA’S TOY SHOP 


by the Disney Studios: (K-1) 





GIANT GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cloth Binding 
Ready December |! 





. -THE few rd MERRY 
ISTMA 


CHR 
by Kathryn Teens. Illus. by 
Richard Scarry. (Grades K-3). 
Retail $2.50— 
Schools & Libraries $1.89 


. .THE WEEKLY READER PARADE 


by the Editors of My Weekly 
Reader. Illus. by Rudolf Freund 
and others. (Grade 4). Retail 
$2.50—Schools & Libraries $1.89 


. .PIRATES, SHIPS AND SAILORS 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Gustaf Tenggren. 
(Grades 1-3). Retail $3.00— 
Schools & Libraries $2.19 
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olden 32 more 


in the beautiful, 


sturdy Goldencraft 


Cloth Binding 


hinges and square backbones With author and 
title printed on the spine. The prices are so low 
(see below) that you can afford to replace worn 
volumes oftener than before~and at the same 
time keep your overall replacement costs at a 
figure well below par for children’s books. The 
newest Goldencraft titles are listed here: 


Books 





BIG GOLDEN BOOKS 
in Goldencraft Cleth Binding 
Retail $2.00 
Schools & Libraries $1.49 





. WALT DISNEY’S CINDERELLA 


Adapted from Disney movie by 
Retta Worcester. (Grades K-3) 


. .FUNNY BUNNY 


by Rachel Learnard. Illus. by 
the Provensens. ( Pre-school) 


. .THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WORDS 


by Jane Werner. Illus. by 
Cornelius DeWitt. (Grade 2) 


. .THE BIG ELEPHANT 


by Kathryn & Byron Jackson. 
Illus. by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
(Grade K) 


Ready December 1 


. . THE ADVENTURES OF MR. TOAD 


by the Walt Disney Studios. 
(Grades K-1) 


. THE GOLDEN FUNNY BOOK 


by Gertrude Crampton. Illus. by 
J. P. Miller. (Grades 1-2) 


. GREAT BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK 


Illus. (Grade K 


. .GREAT BIG ANIMAL BOOK 


Illus. by Rojankovsky. 
(Pre-school & K) 


. THE GOLDEN CIRCUS 


by Kathryn Jackson. Illus. by 
the Provensens. (Grades K-1) 





GOLDEN NATURE LIBRARY 


New low Goldencraft-Edition Price 


Retail $1.75 
Schools & Libraries $1.29 





SPECIAL JUVENILE 
LIBRARY EDITION 
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..A BABY IS BORN: The Story of 
Begins 


How Life 
by Milton I. Levine, M.D., & 
Jean H. Seligmann. Illus. by 
Eloise Wilkin. Retail $2.50— 
Schools & Libraries $1.89 


To your regular jobber, or 


. .BIRDS: A Guide to the Most 


Familiar American Birds 
by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D., etc. 
Illus. by James Gordon Irving. 


. FLOWERS: A Guide to Familiar 


American Wildflowers 
by Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D., etc. 
Illus. by Rudolf Freund. 








SIMON AND SCHUSTER Educational Division 

1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 

[] Our order for the new Goldencraft Books is attached. 

() Please send us a complete list of all the 133 Goldencraft titles. 
Name. 

Address. 

City.. Zone. State. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A short time ago Dr. Arundell Esdaile, for 
merly Secretary of the British Museum, and 
Past-President of the Library Association, sent 
us this tribute :— 


“It would seem impossible for libraries and 
literature to be indifferent to each other, 
though the feat has at times almost been ac- 
complished. But, while journals of literature 
and journals of librarianship abounded (each 
looking the other way), it was left to the 
LIBRARY Review to expound both to each 
other and their common purpose to the world. 
This admirable function its founder and only 
Editor has now for twenty-one years steadily 
fulfilled, and will, I hope, continue to fulfill 
for many years to come.” 


Librarians overseas who like to keep in touch 
with British library developments will be wel 
comed as subscribers. The annual subscription 
rate is 3 dollars per annum (by cheque, money 
order or draft) either direct or through agents 
everywhere. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
A bookish—library magazine 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow C.1., Scotland. 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (cheque or money order 
or draft) Post free to any part of the world. 
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CERTIFIED] 
UBRARY BINDERY 





We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings. 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 


ademaekers ‘iw Ats; 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempstTeaD :-: New YorK 











Ready for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





Counter-Height 
Double-faced 
Unit Shelving 


One original and one additional section. 
ional sections may be added at any time. 


In simple, modern design — durable and beautiful. Height 42 in. — depth 16 in. — width of each 
section 3 ft. Adjustable shelves. Made of maple in natural light (blonde) finish, or Gaylord 
“mellow maple” finish. 


Write for prices and further information. 


Gaylord Gr04. we. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. piele @fe), mel aia 
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for Public Libraries 


Catalog 


1949 Edition 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF 12,300 TITLES 
WITH A FULL ANALYTICAL INDEX 


The new edition of this essential 
Catalog is a complete revision of the 
1940 edition and of the annual sup- 
plements issued 1941-1947. Out-of- 
date titles and many out-of-print 
books have been dropped. New books 
and new editions of older books pub- 
lished in 1948 and the first half of 
1949 have been added. 


A large number of analytics for parts 
of books are included. This indexing 
makes available much material which 
it is usually not practicable to bring 
out in library catalogs because of the 
expense. 


About 2500 books have been starred 
for first purchase. 


About 3555 books are entered in 
smaller type with brief annotations 
and recommended for libraries need- 
ing more material. These are (1) ex- 
pensive books, (2) specialized books, 
or (3) out-of-print books. 
Full buying information is given. 
The Catalog serves four important 
uses: 
1. A buying list of the best titles 
2. An aid in interlibrary loan 
3. A reference aid 
4. An aid in teaching book selection 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES 








950 University Avenue 









THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52, New York 
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Pink Maple House 


by CHRISTINE NOBLE GOVAN 
Illustrated by SARI 
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FREE 


20 Page Booklet On 
PET 
BOOKS 


MS, 


sa 


FAMILY story: amusing, heart- 
ening and satisfying. This is the 

story of almost any little girl who 
y grows up in the country, with all the 
i feelings, foolishnesses, and anguishes 


’ of little girls. $2.50 
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+ W rite 
N For oa & different books on pets, plus 16 book 
) 4 At All FREE le nt gnu Tike barks viennaiie: 
= Illustrated’ | Each book tor ts field and all are written 
Catalog | to ne how } sre for, breed and manage any 
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SOME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS INCLUDE: 





e@ Parrot Family Birds—Care, training—Bronson ... $2.00 
e@ Reptiles, Their Habits and Care—Breen ........ $1.85 
e@ Experiences with My Cockatiels, Mrs. Moon ..... $2.00 
@ Budgerigar or Shell Parrakeet as a Talker . ‘ $2.00 
e@ All-Pets Magazine, never less than 72 pages, by the 


| best pet writers and scientists in the field. Published 
monthly, established 1934, year ............. $2.25 


ALL PETS P.O. Box 151 (18 Forest Ave.) 
New York 22 % Fond du Lac 10, Wis. 





| 554 Madison Avenue 
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Staples For Libraries | _ 


d in WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
tions DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing? | 
need- in dictionary publishing. The leading _un- 
abridged dictionary, up to date for today’s 





































)ex & needs. Df . 
a ‘ . 
oie WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE | 
DICTIONARY IQ IN ’ 
A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- | \ fal . 
tries representing the most careful selection of = » 

en. useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated 1.230 
pages. * Modern, versatile, smooth, white letters. * 
rtant WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF ¥ Third dimensional, convenient sizes%4"- 9” high. : 
SYNONYMS Pins reinforced into letter backs nake beuuti- «+ 

es e istinctions vetweer syn yms, : ; 

. giving their antonyms, and englewous ‘and ton ful bulletins nina diac: Ses enter. Zi 
titles trasted words. & Special library set includes 699 letters, caps * 
1. WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL and lower case in scientifically arranged fonts... : 

DICTIONARY two background panels. c 
— pee biographies of noted men and Other Mitten’s Letters, styles, sizes...Track letters, , 
: vomen of all countries, with name pronuncia- Smoothback letters for permanent signs. ‘ 
ction Uons. 1,700 pages. 
WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL copyrign Mite for Catalog ° 
DICTIONARY 195 VVés 4 
‘ ’ \ : ¥ 
A convenient source of accurate geographica Mittens > ww. 
and historical information about 40,000 of the Display 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- Letters S& ° 
Standing of the vital news of the day Fy ° 
Write for descriptive circulars MITTEN’S LETTERS : 
G. & e MERRIAM COMPANY hago Library Service ° 
k Springfield 2, Mass 5th Ave., Redlands, Calif, « 
P’ ° .é oereoeer ewer eoereoeere*r eee * 
— 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES: 1949-1950 


Edited by A. Craig Baird 265p. $1.75 
Presents in order of their appearance 


TaFT — DuLtLteEs — TRUMAN — ACHESON — EISENHOWER — EINSTEIN 
— BRADLEY — SYMINGTON — JOHNSON — UREY — DENNY — MCMAHON — 
KALTENBORN — DEWEY — TRUMAN — ROOSEVELT — MEDINA — BUNCHE 





— PowELL — Sims — FAIRLESS Murray — REUTHER — KLINE — BRANNAN 
— McBurney — Rice — Cowley — STOKE. 

These are speeches that left an imprint on public opinion. As in previous editions 
the editor introduces each speech with notes on the occasion, the delivery, strong 
and weak points, and audience reaction. 


THE WELFARE STATE 
Edited by Herbert L. Marx, Jr. 212p. $1.75. 
This book was especially compiled for the N.U.E.A. proposition, Resolved: 
That the American people should reject the welfare state. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM TODAY 
Edited by Julia E. Johnsen 287p. $1.75 
A splendid companion volume to the above. 


SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA’? 
Edited by Walter Daniels 225p. $1.75 
Should we extend the Tennessee Valley Authority plan to The Columbia 
Valley, the Missouri Valley, and the St. Lawrence Seaway ? 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Edited by Walter Daniels (Nov.) approx. 250p. $1.75 
To what extent and by whom must Europe be armed to forestall aggression ? 


THE INVESTIGATING POWERS 
OF CONGRESS 


Edited by Julia E. Johnsen (Dec.) approx. 250p. $1.75 
To what extent should personal liberties be safeguarded in congressional 
investigations ? 
x Be + * x * * * % * ® 


$10.50 is the price of the books bought singly 
$7.00 is the subscription price, with books mailed as published. 


Subscribe Now 6 Books — $7.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
New York 52, New York 
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The last five books are compilations of authoritative pro and con arguments 
on problems of vital concern to all. The editor raises the question, describes 
the background and presents divergent solutions offered in the words of their 
proponents. 
These are all (six) titles in the Current Reference Shelf. They are written to 
present both sides of vital questions. Impartiality, readability and authorita- 
tiveness are the standards. 
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FALL BOOK BUYING 


CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE 
HUNTTING’S LISTS 


IF You are one of those who need to be convinced... . 
* * * Who have never proven the economic value of books ra 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
Send Us A Trial Order 


We now have an excellent assortment of Juveniles . . . in attractive decorated 
covers ... in stock and ready for immediate delivery .. . at 
exceptionally low net prices. 

























The H. R. Huntting Company, Inc. Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





p ANY BOOK © OF ANY PUBLISHER © IN ANY BINDING 











JUST RECEIVED C 
The first volume of the 2nd Edition of the HINA 
GREAT SOVIET ||HANDBOOK for 1950 
ENCYCLOPEDIA The first edition since 1946. 
in Russian Revised to December 31, 1949. 
ca a a ee oe Hollington K. Tong* 818p. $10. 
plates and maps 


The #1 authoritative source of vital 


The first edition was started almost a quarter of 

a century ago and completed within 20 Pa The statistics, plus the latest important in- 
present greatly enlarged edition will consist of 50 formation, plus a CHINESE WHO’ Ss 
volumes and will be completed within six years. WHO. 

Collegium of Editors and Contributors include the 


leading personalities in Soviet Arts, Literature and 


Science i“ a 
Regular Price—$9.50 per volume a a ine: 


Our special subscription offer — 
$ 


per volume Hollington K. Tong* 269%p. $3.50 
Subscribers will be billed for each volume as 
iatieead . a Preface by Roy W. Howard 
We urge immediate subscription to this great work : . 
as the supply will be limited. An important account of China of re- 


cent years and a key to what is hap- 
4 ASK FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGS pening today. 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. * Dr. Tong, a graduate of U.S. schools of 


journalism, was the former editor in chief 









IMPORTERS FROM THE USSR of the China Press, the director of the 
Literary Works . Scientific Publications 2 Chinese Government Information Office, 
Periodicals in Various Languages e Record- and the organizer of China's official press 
ings @ Sheet Music @ Artistic Handicraft relations bureau. 















55 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. ROCKPORT PRESS, Ine. 


Phone MUrray Hill 8-2660-1 104 East 40th Street, New York 16 





























protective Universal COVERS 


@ Easy to use, and inexpensive 
@ A few minutes to put on, and are 
used again and again 


Send for free samples and literature 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


A Division of 
62 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J 










Bro-Dart Industries 
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HE first day ashore after a 

three weeks’ Caribbean 

cruise is not an ideal time to 
write serious copy. Next week 
perhaps libraries, encyclopedias. 
and advertising deadlines will be 
routine, but today no stern at- 
tempts at self-discipline can stop thoughts 
of this West Indies jaunt from popping 
into my mind. 


New York harbor was beautiful when we 
left it on September 8. No one apparently 
had a care in the world except the captain. 
His slightly worried expression should have 
prepared us—but didn’t—for that early 
Sunday morning when every passenger was 
awakened by the sudden overturning of 
everything on the ship which was not bat- 
tened down. Trunks, bags, and chairs 
crashed, and those luckless passengers who 
tried to rescue traveling clocks, powder 
boxes, etc., found themselves on the floor 
in the center of a revolving and bruising 
world. The melee lasted about seven hours, 
and it was only the edge of the big hurri- 
cane that the captain had not expected until 
late afternoon. But it was quite an ex- 
perience for a landlubber, even though I 
proudly discovered that 1 was immune to 
seasickness. 


Then there were the incredible beauty of 
some parts of the islands and the hopeless 
poverty of most of the people one saw. And 
the way in which native taxi drivers whisked 
around curves on narrow mountain roads, 
driving always on what to us was the wrong 
side of the road! Very disconcerting to a 


good back-seat driver like me. 
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Somehow this morning | keep 
longing to be back on one of those 
marvelous beaches, swimming in 
crystal-clear water Over an ocean 
floor strewn with coral and shells 
And every time I think what a 
good encyclopedia I am supposed 
to write about, I chuckle about that day in 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, when a group of us 
started for the botanical gardens. Instead 
we found ourselves in the native quarter 
buying a ‘‘pan’’—an incredible but very me 
lodious native drum made from the top of 
an oil can. And I shall never forget the steel 
band of seven which appeared out of no 
where and gave a concert on the veranda of 
a. dingy native night club where we had 
taken refuge from one of those sudden trop. 
ical storms. And all this between ten and 
twelve on a sleepy Monday morning! 


The news from Chicago did get through 
all this lingering West Indies atmosphere 
For nearly a year some of my colleagues and 
some film experts have been working on a 
full-color filmstrip designed to help teach 
ers and librarians give a quick introduction 
to the use of Compton's Pictured Encyck 
pedia. Now this 60-frame filmstrip is ready 
for use, together with a 20-page Teaching 
Guide with commentary for use in the les 
son. I like the way the company is launch 
ing the filmstrip. Upon request from librar 
ian or school superintendent an application 
blank will be mailed. When this is filled 
out and returned, both filmstrip and manual 
will be sent on loan free for 30 days’ trial 
I saw the 


It is good 


use with option to buy at cost 
pattern filmstrip before I left 
Do send for an application blank 


L.J.l 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 
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Miss Beasel and the Sank-choo-ary 


By Virginia Himebaugh * 


NCE there was a high school in a mid- 

western industrial city. It was a pretty 
school, built of red and cream-colored bricks, 
with tall auditorium windows draped in blue. 
There was a velvety green lawn that sloped 
down to a large parking lot. Between the 
parking lot and the athletic field was a iong 
straight line of graceful poplars that swayed 
gently on a windy day. There were charming 
doorways, and a beautifully engraved stone 
arch that said, ‘Enter to learn.’” Every day, 
in spring and autumn, the janitor’s assistant 
came out and swept the walks, and on winter 
days, he scraped away the ice and snow from 
the door down to the street. Rows of clean, 
shining windows winked brightly in the sun 
all day, and when the men of the neighbor- 
hood passed that school, they said, proudly, 
“Mr. Brown, the principal, is my friend,” or, 
"This is where Mary got her diploma, with 
honors.” 


Murals, but No Work Room 


But the architect who had planned this 
school did not know that twenty-three hun- 
dred boys and girls would be enrolled, and he 
built it for a thousand. No one had told him 
that teachers must have a place for books and 
equipment, and there were no cupboards. He 
did not remember that hundreds of lively 
young people needed a place to prepare their 
lessons, and he planned no study halls. 

The library walls were colorfully decorated 
with murals, but the architect didn’t know 


* Librarian, Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio. 
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about all the little jobs a librarian has to do. 
He did not put in a work room, and there 
was no storage space for all the supplies and 
materials that couldn't be stacked on the desk. 
Twelve of the seventy-two chairs in the li- 
brary had been broken through the years, and 
now only fifty-nine students could find a 
place there. 

Miss Beasel, the librarian, sometimes 
thought about these things as she drove to 
school in the morning. Miss Beasel had a 
nose like a turnip and hair that looked more 
like brown cotton than anything else. When 
the children felt like calling names, she be- 
came a ‘Weasel’ instead of a “Beasel,”’ but 
they liked her all the same. Her mouth sel- 
dom smiled, but her eyes often did, and when 
she socked on a thirty-eight cent fine and 
murmured sadly, ‘Well, we have to pay for 
those blue books some way,” the children 
laughed and paid it. They said, ‘“Weasel’s a 
good egg.” 

Miss Beasel liked her job, but there were 
a lot of things that troubled her. With a 
couple of hundred youngsters storming the 
door at the beginning of every period and 
only fifty-nine chairs to put them in, there 
seemed to be nothing to do but count fifty- 
nine heads and then close the door firmly. 
Miss Beasel would pretend not to see the 
disappointed faces peering through. She had 
tried the ‘‘library permit’’ game with teachers’ 
signatures, but it hadn’t worked. Boys and 
girls were pretty good at forging “F.C.C.” 
with just the right stiff back and legs to the 
F, or “Merton” in flowing red pencil. She 
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had tried saying severely, “But you are doing 
math. You shouldn't do your math in the 
library.” They always came back with, “I'm 
gonna read Popular Mechanics soon as I'm 
through with it.’ But you couldn't blame 
them, thought Miss Beasel. Who would want 
to study in an auditorium with very poor 
lighting and no place to write? An isosceles 
triangle, drawn on somebody's knee, would 
look like a battered wedge of pie. And Miss 
Burton would never have that! 

Another thing that bothered Miss Beasel 
was the Negro students. They always sat to- 
gether at one or two tables, and never mixed 
in with the white students. Sometimes, when 
they became rather noisy or got to laughing 
at the cartoons in The Saturday Evening Post, 
one of the teachers would say to Miss Beasel, 
‘They’ are awfully hard to handle this year, 
aren't they?” meaning, of course, the Ne- 
groes. This always made Miss Beasel feel 
helpless. Even if she said, “I think they're 
not any worse than the white youngsters” or 
“We just happen to notice them more be- 
cause they’re off in a corner by themselves,” 
she felt she hadn't accomplished a thing. 
Prejudice was a cat that had to be drowned 
nine times and then buried nine hundred feet 
underground, and you still had it, thought 
Miss Beasel. If only the Negroes could sit 
with the others and feel more as if they really 
belonged! But she didn’t know what to do 
about it. 


Other Problems 


There were other problems. Fines, for ex- 
ample. Miss Beasel had learned all about 
fines at the school of library science. She 
knew they were the ‘‘life blood of the circu- 
latory system,” so to speak, but you couldn't 
explain that to the students. She often won- 
dered what they were thinking when they 
fished out a fifty-cent piece and slapped it on 
the desk. Once she got an idea when she 
read, under the picture of a pretty girl in the 
yearbook, ‘Prophecy: June replaced Miss 
Beasel in the school library, who was dis- 
missed because she charged exorbitant fines.”’ 
Dangling modifiers don’t always obscure the 
meaning, thought Miss Beasel. 

But the greatest worry of all was discipline. 
Miss Beasel had been slowly but surely trans- 
formed from a pleasant-faced librarian into 
Old Hatchet-Face, the Policewoman. It had 
sort of crept up on her. The only answer to 
capacity crowds of some fifty refugees from 
study hall nine periods a day seemed to be 
pin-drop silence, and Miss Beasel had finally 
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accepted it. Sometimes she told herself. “}, 
isn’t natural for youngsters to sit jammed to. 
gether for forty minutes straight without 9 
much as a ‘Hi, Skinny,’ or ‘What d’yuh 
know?’ to one another. I'll be a little easier 
with them.’’ But as soon as she tried it, a Jot 
of them seemed to use the place for planning 
parties instead of lessons, so she gave it up 
She said, out loud, “It’s the only way we can 
have a quiet library,” but, to herself, she 
asked, ‘“What do they really think about it? 


Trath Will Out 


Then one day she got the answer to that 
question. It was a warm spring morning, and 
the library was bright with sunlight and the 
collective sparkle of its fifty-nine occupants 
Miss Beasel had had a hard time that morn- 
ing and was breathing her first long sigh of 
relief. Several pins might have been dropped 
that morning, and no one would have been 
the wiser. First, a group of four debaters had 
become a little too chummy over the doubtful 
merits of the chain store, and after Miss 
Beasel had settled that, a bookshelf had sud 
denly dropped, dumping three hundred years 
of American history on the library floor, The 
pandemonium lasted quite a while. Several 
severe stares and a little pencil tapping had 
served her well, and now Miss Beasel was 
settling down to a booklist. ‘All Joking In- 
side” was the clever title, and Miss Beasel 
was thinking, “I'll order these books for the 
youngsters and then I'll probably baw! them 
out for laughing while they read them. Oh 
well!” 

Just then a commotion started in the hall 
The library door was open, and several nois} 
voices could be heard, approaching from the 
stairway. Suddenly a boy called in a loud, 
clear tone, “Shut up, kids! This is Weasel’s 
sank-choo-ary.”” 

‘My stars,”” thought Miss Beasel, without 
changing her expression or raising her face 
from the booklist. A ripple of laughter ren 
over the room and everyone looked at Miss 
Beasel for reaction. When none came, they 
settled down again. They had heard it before 
anyway, and if Weasel wasn’t going to make 
a fuss, that was that. 


A Library Inguir) 


That afternoon Miss Beasel went home 
with a last-straw look on her face and three 
copies of Vogue under her arm. She stopped 
at the corner market and blew herself to filet 
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mignon and strawberries out of season. She 
spent the evening translating a Bergdorf- 
Goodman wardrobe into Baumgardner’s 
basement, and then enjoyed a Charles of the 
Ritz bubble bath and two glasses of sherry 
before bed. But it didn’t work. Miss Beasel 
couldn't forget about the sank-choo-ary. She 
knew it was against all practical pedagogical 
practices, but she couldn't help herself. Be- 
fore she knew it, she was sitting at her desk 
writing down some very dangerous questions. 
She wrote: 
What are the reasons for a school library ? 
How does our library perform these functions? 
What library problems do I see? 
Which problems do I tend to consider insoluble ? 
How can I get bona fide student opinion about 
the library ? 
How can I discover those students who really 
represent student opinion? 
In what ways can I help students function as a 
group to make decisions about the library? 
How can teachers help? 


Miss Beasel found herself delighted with 
some of the questions. ‘Which problems are 
insoluble ?”’ and ‘How can teachers help?” 
were a lot more fun than “In what ways can 
students function as a group to make deci- 
sions about the library?” As for “What are 
the reasons for a school library ?’’ she covered 
that one with a blotter for a while so she 
wouldn't have to look at it. But soon she 
faced all the questions and began to write 
answers to them. Two hours later, she folded 
her papers, placed them beside her car keys 
where she would be sure to see them next 
day, and went to bed. Sink or swim, do or 
die, library or sank-choo-ary, Miss Beasel had 
a plan. 

Mr. Brown, the principal, was very busy 
the next day. He had three letters of recom- 
mendation to write, a meeting with the execu- 
tive board of student council on I-threw-my- 
paper-in-the-basket-did-you? tags, and a 
luncheon with the Chamber of Commerce. 
He was also working out a way of saying 
“No more swing hops this month” so that 
Rich Harding, president of the student body, 
would think he had said it himself. In addi- 
tion to that, he had to face Miss Faddle that 
aiternoon. Miss Faddle was very sad because 
she had found several inelegant words written 
on her desk blotter that morning, and felt 
that a little detective work was in order. In 
fact, she was, at that moment, lying face 
down in the teachers’ rest room, unable to 
face her English m's. 


As a result, Miss Beasel had to take her 
problem to Mr. Guptill, the library super- 
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visor. Mr. Guptill was a little preoccupied 
that morning because he was wondering if 
Miss Barcelona was going to be difficult about 
the fact that the double section of catalog 
drawers she had just ordered had turned out 
to be one large green filing cabinet. He was 
a little fearful, for the truth was that Miss 
Barcelona had never been the same since the 
time two unclaimed firecrackers had gone off 
in the middle of Sir Walter Scott. Conse- 
quently. Miss Beasel didn’t receive much 
attention from Mr. Guptill when she entered 
his office at ten A.M. Mr. Guptill wasn’t quite 
sure what she was saying, but he was sure it 
was harmless, because Miss Beasel never 
caused him any trouble. So he just said, ““Go 
right ahead, my dear. I am sure you have 
the matter well in hand.” 


Going Right Ahead... 


By noon Miss Beasel had made progress. 
She had had two brief conferences with Mrs. 
Hayes, the world history teacher, and Mr. 
Merton, the speech teacher, and had made 
appointments to visit their classes the next 
day. They wouldn't have been able to tell a 
sociometric test from Humpty Dumpty’s 
uncle, but if Beasel wanted to experiment a 
little, it was all right with them. They often 
took their classes to the library for a work 
period anyway, and Beasel said that was what 
she was working up to. 

In addition to that, Miss Beasel did a very 
strange thing that day. She removed all the 
book jackets from one of her bulletin boards. 
It had been a very pretty display, too, with a 
big black caldron labeled “The Melting Pot,” 
and many bright book jackets popping out of 
the top. We Who Built America, Anything 
Can Happen, The Moved Outers, One Na- 
tion, Gold in the Streets, and many others 
peeked from the pot, with a paper American 
Hag flying bravely over all. One or two of the 
foreign students had even checked some of 
the books out. But Miss Beasel swept it all 
away and put up a paper that said “Notice!” 
and underneath, “A book order is going in 
next week. Do you have requests? Write 
them on this paper, and we'll do our best!” 

Miss Beasel looked at the paper at the end 
of the day. There were two items. One was 
Horsefeathers, with the afterthought, “a comic 
book,’” in parenthesis, and the other was ‘‘An- 
other book like the Miédle Button.’ Miss 
Beasel laughed and made a note on her order 
sheet. 

The next day even stranger things hap- 
pened. After Miss Beasel had counted her 
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fifty-nine heads the third period and the 
seventh period, she calmly dug her purse out 
of the drawer, picked up a handful of filing 
cards, and walked out, with never so much as 
a backward glance. The children buzzed a 
little, but not much, because you never knew 
when Weasel might turn up unexpectedly to 
squelch the offenders. 


A Different Attitude 


When Miss Beasel walked quietly into the 
third period world history class, the Industrial 
Revolution suddenly stopped at a nod from 
Mrs. Hayes, and everyone looked up in sur- 
prise. Even Joe Bunce, who had been surrep- 
titiously twanging a corset stay between his 
knee and the desk top, forgot his reputation 
as Class bad boy, and listened. 

Miss Beasel said, “Mrs. Hayes is going to 
bring your class to the library next week for 
some reference work. She will tell you more 
about that later. You will work together in 
small groups on different projects. I believe 
you will enjoy what you will be doing more 
if you work with someone you especially 
enjoy being with. I shall give each of you 
one of these cards. Will you put your name 
in the upper left hand corner and then list 
underneath, in one-two-three order the names 
of the three persons with whom you would 
most like to work?” 


















































The boys and girls seemed a little bewil- 
dered. One asked Miss Beasel to repeat the 
whole thing, and this time Miss Beasel as- 
sured them that no one but her would see 
the cards, so they could be perfectly honest 
in their choices. This was rare! As far as 
they could figure out, Weasel’s motto had 
always been “Break it up!’ She delighted in 
pouncing on a happy little combination and 
carefully placing each one in a separate spot, 
like raisins in a cake. Now here she was, 
making like a human being and telling them 
she wanted them to work happily together! 
It didn’t make sense, but they went ahead and 
did it. It always paid to be ‘in’ with Weasel, 
especially if you didn’t know a library assistant 
who could slip in the overdue books on the 
Q.T. 

The same thing was repeated in Mr. Mer- 
ton’s class the seventh period, except that 
some had heard about it by this time and were 
not taken by surprise. Miss Beasel noticed 
that little Josephine Marchese, who had to 
take time off before Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas to help in her father’s poultry store, 
erased several times before turning in her 
card, and glanced quickly at Betty Siddon. 
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Betty was pretty, and president of Phi Gam. 
mas. 
Miss Beasel spent the next two evenings 
sitting up with a cup of black coffee and 4 
couple of sociograms. She decided that the 
sociogram was a lot more educ ational than 
the A.L.A. Bulletin or the Pre lings of 
Thirty-Third Annual Conve ent 
School Supervisors of America, which . 
Guptill had put in her mail box. Mr, Guptil] 
as a matter of fact, had made one of the 
speeches, and was Number 6, slightly under. 
scored, in the table of contents. His title was 
“Academic Standards and the School Library 








Miss Beasel wondered what Mr. Gupti 
would think if she told him that Charles 
Hardiman, bound for M.I.T. next fall with 
a possible average of 97.23, had been com 
pletely unchosen as a work companion in Mr 
Merton's Speech 11? Or that Andy Burd 
whose work sheets came back a murky blend 
of sharp red pencil and his own black finger 
marks, got eight first choices in Mrs. Hayes 
third period history class? The younger gen 
eration just don’t seem to grasp that a b 
with a blue grade card is more fun to know 
than a boy with a red one 





The sociogram sprang another surprise on 
Miss Beasel. She discovered that Betty Sid 
don, Sally Wentworth, and Shirley Dawson 
made up a tight little group that didn’t give 
at any seam. Miss Beasel wondered if 
sephine Marchese could ever break int 
world of coketails and Trim Teeners, but 
would give her a chance. Maybe the debbie 
slicks could learn something from a gir] 
could dress a Christmas chicken in ele 
minutes flat. And if shy little Colin Sn 
wanted to work with garrulous Rich Harding, 
maybe it was just as well. Miss Beasel was 
hoping the learning wouldn't be all one wal 
One bit of evidence particularly please | Mis 
Beasel. Ernest Foster, a Negro boy in the 
junior class, had received fourteen choices 
All in all, she felt as if she were getting af 
exciting X-ray picture of something that aj 
peared to be nothing more than five straight 
rows eight deep of struggling adolescence. 














Too Bus) lo Fuss 


The library work day came and went. Mr 
Merton and charges, functioning in ye 
Beasel's assigned groups, busily pursued the 
ride-your-hobby topic, with an un: accustomed 
buzz of pleasure. Miss Beasel didn’t seem 
to notice that some boys and girls were talking 
and laughing. She was too busy jumping from 
stamp catalogs with Al Brown to birdhouses 
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with Ernie Foster. The world history class 
read, annotated, and discussed ‘“The Miracle 
of Machinery” for forty minutes with unusual 
excitement. The bell for the next class seemed 
to ring a little earlier that day. After they had 
gone, Miss Beasel found a sign in Joe Bunce's 
writing pasted over the referenc e section. “It’s 
speedier,” advised Joe, “to use the encyclo- 
pedier.” 

To everyone except Miss Beasel, Monday 
of the next week seemed like all the other 
Mondays. The teachers looked a little groggy 
from having tried hard to forget about school 
over the week end, and the students looked 
the same way from having forgotten about it 
without even trying. The halls were cold, the 
absence list long, and the morning mail heavy, 
as usual on Monday. In the library, the fifty- 
nine lucky ones settled down a little quicker, 
more from exhaustion than concentration. 
Hardly a head was raised when Elmer Tide- 
way sneezed with innocent warmth, and the 
local fire engines clanged by without an audi- 
ence. Miss Beasel swept through three issues 
of Booklist and held council with Melvil 
Dewey on jiu-jitsu, without one interruption. 
Monday was a good day. 

But this Monday there was a difference. 
Miss Beasel was holding a meeting after 
school. Not a library staff meeting, not a 
faculty meeting, not an informal buzz session 
with Miss Faddle and Mr. Boswell about how 
the grade schools don’t teach them to read 
any more, but a meeting of students hand 
picked by Miss Beasel and a couple of dis- 
interested sociograms: Twenty-five of them 
filtered in, and Miss Beasel mentally ticked 
them off, one by one, as they appeared. 


Asking the Students 


Rich Harding, basketball player and student 
body president, exuded his usual cocky 
warmth. Ernest Foster, whose father was a 
local NAACP officer, entered quietly and sat 
a little apart from the others. Betty Siddon, 
in plaid sports jacket and saddle shoes, 
sparkled prettily. Joe Bunce, match stick 
dangling from his mouth, called cheerily, ‘Hi, 
Miss Beasel.”” Mary Ann Hart, quiet, serious, 
older looking, placed her art supplies on a 
table and studied the murals. Catcalls and the 
sound of skirmishing in the hall preceded 
Andy Burch’s exuberant entry, and little Jo- 
sephine Marchese followed, smiling happily 
at Betty. Soon all twenty-five were gathered, 
and the din of voices was giving the sank- 
choo-ary a very secular tone. 
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Miss Beasel drew a deep breath. She knew 
a lot depended on what she said and how she 
said it, and she groped for the right words as 
she stood before them. Once she had their 
attention, she sat down at one of the tables 
with them and started. 

“Most of you use the library every day, 
and you know just as well as I what goes on 
in here most of the time. I believe this can 
be a better library and I can be a better li- 
brarian if I get student opinions and ideas 
about it. I have asked you to come this after- 
noon because I believe you represent a good 
many students here, and for that reason I 
am eager to get your ideas about the library. 


What Can We Change? 


I don’t need to tell you what our problems 

are. Some jobs, like ordering materials and 
cataloging and classifying are purely profes- 
sional, and I am the only one who can handle 
them. Other questions are settled by the ad- 
ministration, and we have no control over 
them. Every week has five school days, and 
every day lasts from eight o'clock until three, 
and we can have only one week for Easter 
vacation no matter how much we might like 
to have two, and so on. 
‘Now the question is, what can we change 
to make this a better library and how can we 
change it? I shall appreciate it very much if 
you will tell me some of the ways you think 
we might improve our procedures and get 
more students interested in reading. I can't 
promise to follow all of your suggestions, but 
I shall certainly make a note of all of them 
and perhaps we can plan something together. 
Anybody have an idea?” 

Miss Beasel stopped, her pencil poised above 
the paper, and glanced around the group. 
The silence was shattering. Miss Beasel 
looked at the students, and the students looked 
at one another or out of the window or at 
nothing at all. More silence. Out in the park- 
ing lot a dog barked, and a boy’s voice could 
be heard scolding, ‘Quit jumping up on 
people, Whitey. You've just had a bath!” 

Everyone burst out laughing and then Rich 
Harding took the plunge. 

“Well, ah, Miss Beasel, of course I know 
you know best how it ought to be done and, 
ah, all that, but, uh, gee, it seems to me it 
isn’t right for some kids to come in here and 
maybe do their geometry or just read maga- 
zines Or something and somebody else with 
some library work to do can’t get in. I tried 
to get in fourth period today to get Muzzey 
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volume two and the place was full already. 
And that’s my only study period!” 

Miss Beasel scribbled on her paper, and 
smiled thoughtfully at Rich. 

Betty retorted, “But Rich how can she tell 
what everybody's coming in for? Some kids 
do math part of the time and maybe take out 
a book then and start reading.” 

Josephine looked sober. “Well, I think it’s 
up to us to stay out of here if we don’t have 
any business here. It isn’t fair to the other 
kids that have to work for some of us just to 
sit here and look at magazines or something.” 


A Poser 


“Well, why does the library Save maga- 
zines if we aren't supposed to look at them?” 
came from Andy Burch’s corner. 

More scratches on Miss Beasel’s paper, and 
she asked, “What are some of the things you 
should be doing in the library?” 

“Using Readers’ Guide.” 

“Working on debates.” 

“Reading magazines.” 

“Getting book reports.” 

“Copying stuff from the encyclopedia.” 

(Here Miss Beasel drew a skull and cross- 
bones on the paper and wrote, “what price 
Americana?’ ) 

Suddenly Joe Bunce burst out, “Gosh, Miss 
Beasel, can’t a person talk in here at a//? You 
have to ask somebody for a pencil once in a 
while or, uh, maybe give somebody an assign- 
ment or something. Down at the public li- 
brary you can talk all you want to. They don’t 
pay any attention to you.” 

“If everybody talked as much as you do, 
Joe, you couldn't hear the bell ring at the end 
of the period,” was Rich’s retort. 

Joe laughed and subsided, while Miss 
Beasel recorded ‘Silence, please!” and drew 
another skull. 


Posters, Books, and Cake 


Mary Ann had something to say. “Miss 
Beasel, couldn't we work on library posters 
or something like that in our art class some- 
times? Mrs. Martin lets us choose our own 
ideas, and I could think of something for 
Book Week maybe.” 

“Hey, I know a good one. Draw a picture 
of a book in bed with a sign that says, ‘Some- 
body broke my back. Was it you?’ How 
about it, Al?” 

“That's a swell idea!”’ praised Mary Ann, 
and started making a little sketch. 
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“Too many kids read funny books,” said 
Betty. ‘“Why couldn't we start a Better Read. 
ing Club? We could have a book tea and 
serve little cakes and punch and have a lot of 
books displayed. Maybe we could have a con. 
test for the kid that reads the most books in 
a month, or something like that.” 

“Or maybe we could have somebody from 
the public library come and give a book talk 
in the auditorium after school. We could 
charge admission and then use the money for 
a dance.” 

“How about using the fine money for a 
big party, Miss Beasel? Seems as if the kids 
ought to get something out of all the mone 
they pay in.” This with a sly look from Andy 

Miss Beasel kept writing and the students 
kept talking. After she had everything from 
apples to zebras on her list and the planners 
had settled every existing library problem and 
a few that didn't exist, ‘Doc,’ the janitor, 
poked his head in the door and asked, “You 
folks goin’ home tonight?’ That broke it up 
Plans were hastily made for another meeting 
the following Monday. Everyone departed, 
still noisily arguing the respective virtues of 
interviews and questionnaires as a way of dis- 
covering reading habits. Joe became so en- 
tranced with his efforts to convince Ernie, 
that he forgot all about his gang at the corner 
store and walked straight home without real 
izing his mistake. 







Reca pitulation 


After they had gone, Miss Beasel sat down 
at her desk and made. faces at herself in her 
pocket mirror. First she made the kind of face 
She had for Mr. Bodkins, the bachelor shop 
teacher. Then she made the face she used 
for students the first three minutes after the 
quiet bell rang. 

“Wonder the fool thing doesn’t crack,” 
muttered Miss Beasel, and remembered Dale 
Berkeley, who had said to her one day, “Gee 
Miss Beasel, you don’t talk loud in the library, 
but you sure /ook awful loud !”’ 

As she walked down the hall toward the 
office, she met Mr. Brown, just dropping in 
after principals’ meeting. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Miss Beasel suddenly, 
“Take your last look at Weasel, the disciplin- 
arian. From now on you've got a librarian on 
your hands!” 

Mr. Brown laughed, puzzled, and watched 
Miss Beasel sign a determined ‘'5:30"' on the 
checkout list and depart. He didn’t know it, 
but from now on Miss Beasel was going to 
visit the sank-choo-ary only on Sunday morn- 
ing. 
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Book Breakfast 


By Donald Fairchild * 


R the eighth time the children’s division 

of the Los Angeles County Library spon- 
sored a May breakfast to honor authors and 
artists of books for boys and girls. When the 
idea was first hatched in 1942, the guests 
were members of the county library family, 
but through the years the breakfast parties 
have attracted children’s librarians from all 
over Southern California. Attendance this 
year was 244. 

Breakfast guests of the past have been such 
well known figures as Conrad and Mary Buff, 
Holling C. Holling, Doris Gates, and Theo- 
dore Geisel (Dr. Seuss). Occasionally a visit- 
ing author is added to the guest list, for in- 
stance, Carolyn Haywood, Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, and this year Maud Hart Lovelace. 

The first guest to be introduced at this 
year's breakfast was Clyde Robert Bulla, seri- 
ous looking, young ex-newspaperman from 
Missouri, who wrote Riding the Pony Ex- 
press, Secret of the Valley, The Donkey Cart, 
and the chipper little tunes that go with some 
of his stories. Mr. Bulla astonished his audi- 
ence by saying: “I think you librarians have 
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been largely responsible for my success and I 
want to say thank you: Thank you.” 

Jean Cothran, the tall, dark, librarian- 
author (Los Angeles Public Library) of 
Magic Bells, explained that her collection of 
bell stories was gathered because she had al- 
ways liked bells, with or without romance. 
Lately, however, she was worried, having 
heard some radio character named Cauli- 
flower, a prize fighter who constantly heard 
all kinds of bells in his head; Mrs. Cothran 
suspected she might have been a boxer with 
a bell complex in some previous incarnation, 
but her ears didn’t look it. 

Harriet E. Huntington, who wrote those 
satisfying busy “Let's Go’’ books, admitted 
she was doing some new books, and that she 
was pleased to be able to say thank you for 
everyone’s interest in the early titles. 

Leon Ware, author of Crazy Dog and Shift- 
ing Winds, spoke of his work as a writer for 
adults, and of how an occasional grown-up 
story became a children’s book. Crazy Dog, 
for example, was a magazine story, but editors 
who appreciated its universal appeal, per- 
suaded him to turn it into a juvenile. This 
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AUTHORS AT Los ANGELES BOOK BREAKFAST, 1950 


Left to right, standing: Clyde Robert Bulla, Jean Cothran, Leon Ware; 
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seated: Maud Hart Lovelace, Harriet E. Huntington, Eleanor Estes, Leo Politi. 















he accomplished, while on duty with the 
Navy, by taking out the biggest words, short- 
ening the sentences, and doubling the word- 
age, but he placed most of the credit for the 
book's success — 40,000 copies to date — on 
the excellent cover illustration by Morgan 
Dennis. 


Proper View point 


Leon Ware emphasized the need of having 
a proper viewpoint while writing juveniles. 
While he was working on Shifting Winds, 
his young niece visited him and was charmed 
by the illustrations. So Mr. Ware took her 
over to the artist’s studio. Arriving there, he 
found the artist teaching a life class, with an 
attractive young girl posing in the nude. A 
break in the class work occurred just then, 
and the artist met the author’s niece. When 
the painter introduced them to the still-nude 
model. the child’s immediate comment was: 
“Where are your shoes?” As Mr. Ware ex- 
plained, children have one point of view, 
while adults have another. 

By this time the table before the speakers 
was full of books written by the guests who 
had already spoken, and when the next 
speaker was introduced, Maud Hart Lovelace, 
more titles were added to the colorful display. 
Author of the Betsy-Tacy books, Mrs. Love- 
lace admitted she was pretty much Betsy her- 
self, because after years of writing historical 
novels she had a daughter, Merian, and was 
thus moved to give up recorded history for 
living history. By telling stories of her own 
childhood to the little girl she developed 
characters and a story line, so when her for- 
mer editors began being nasty about a new 
book Mrs. Lovelace decided to try them with 
a juvenile. 

The illustrations were done by Lois Lenski, 
who soon discovered that the background and 
most of the people were real, and took to 
studying all the author's early photographs 
of herself, her family, and friends. This be- 
came a regular procedure, so much so that 
when Mrs, Lovelace’s mother complained 
that a certain bit of fretwork design had been 
left out of the drawing of the house, Miss 
Lenski at once put it in where it belonged. 

After Betsy began to grow up, her historian 
wondered about putting her through high 
school, and therefore examined her own dia- 
ries of high school days. “‘But,”’ she lamented, 
“my diaries were so silly!" Her husband 
agreed with her, but her teen-age daughter 
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said some of the despised material was corny 
some of it not /oo corny, and none of it any 
worse than she and her own friends were 
perpetrating. So Betsy was written through 
high school, carefully checked for accurag 
by daughter Merian. 

Eleanor Estes, author of those books abou: 
the Moffats, and The Hundred Dresses, wa 
accompanied by her husband, the assistant | 
brarian of the University of Southern Cal 
fornia. Mrs. Estes regretted that she hac 
stopped being a librarian, because she : 
longer knew the day or the date or even th. 
year, with no stamp to change, and since she 
had come to California it was worse than ever 
because California was a/ways the same. The 
creator of the Moffats said the stories ha 
been translated into Swedish, Norwegiar 
German, French, Italian, Japanese, Persiag 
and Turkish, and that right now Radio Toky 
was Offering a serial story about the Moffats 
Mrs. Estes understood only French, she sai 
but found it exciting to see how varied wer 
the ways of saying: “The way Mama peels 
apples!” the easily identified first line in 3 
the translations. She was particularly astor 
ished to compare the length of the same 
phrase in different languages, and had come 
to the conclusion that anyone writing for 
space rates would make the most money in 
Japanese, the least in Norwegian 


Re peat Performance 


At the end of the 1949 breakfast, one av 
thor had regretted that because it was his 
second appearance he probably wouldn't be 
invited again. He was told he'd have to wit 
the Caldecott Medal if he wanted to be 
vited again in 1950. So Leo Politi won th 
Caldecott Medal this year for his Song 
Swallows. 

Asked to tell the story of his trip back East 
to receive the award, Leo Politi said it was : 
nice trip. He admitted it was also a long trif 
and that it got worse as California became 
more and more remote. His outstanding 
memory of the cold, grey, dull, and smok 
East was a little girl in a bright red sweater 
with a book under her arm who stood at 4 
crossing and waved to each car of the train 
as it passed. To Leo Politi she was the only 
live thing in the whole vast industrial empti 
ness, and he was glad to go back home 

After the speeches, the audience met the 
authors, and many presented books to be 
autographed. 
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From Idea to Book’ 
By Fritz Toepperwein t 


2 the beginning there must be imagination, 
and in the end there is creation. So it is 
from idea to book. 

Many people tell us, “I have an idea for 
a book,” and add, “that I am going to write 
someday.” There are few greater spans than 
the one between the original idea and the 
completed book. 

The man who builds a mighty bridge has 
many weighty problems. The man who builds 
the towering skyscraper has calculations he 
must carefully consider. Yet I doubt that 
there is a greater distance between the idea 
and the bridge, and between the idea and the 
skyscraper, than there is between the idea 
and the book. 

This thought came home to me the other 
evening as Emilie and I were walking over 
our woodlands. The entire countryside was 
alive with autumn leaves. I especially noticed 
one tree, a Spanish oak, aflame with color. 
I kept thinking how much a tree, and the 
scheme of a tree, is akin to the idea for a 
book, and then finally a book. 

As the first colorful leaves appear on the 
tree in the autumn, so do the ideas for a book 
first appear to a writer. They hit you vividly, 
like a flame. There will be one here, and 
then another, way over there. Then you start 
to gather your ideas together, until at last you 
have all your “bright ideas’’ for a book. 

Then comes the winter, and the tree loses 
its leaves. So it is with the writer, he gathers 
his ideas for his book and starts to put them 
together. Then like the tree, his ideas pass 
through the wintry stage—especially when he 
first sees them on paper. At times his work 
may even appear bleak and lifeless—like the 
tree in winter. 

At long last spring comes again to the 
tree. The sap starts to climb. Now you work 
feverishly—and you try to avoid spring fever. 
Yes, the first leaves come to the tree, the 
delicacy of a poetic dream comes to life be- 
fore you in a tree. So it is with your book, 
and the idea for your book, when the illus- 
trator takes hold of it. Surely the pictures in 


* From a talk to the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People at the Southwest Regional Conference 
ot A.L.A., Fort Worth, Texas, November 20, 1949, 


_* Author, with Emilie Toepperwein, Through the Win 
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any book are the springtime of your idea-to- 
book creation. 

Then comes summer, and to the tree this 
means full leaf. In a book this means you 
have successfully collaborated, as a writer, 
with the illustrator, and you put your ideas 
together. You now have a book. 

For as long as I can remember, books have 
played a very important part in our house- 
hold. I remember how my grandfather 
taught me to open a book, how to hold a 
book, and how to read a book. For he, and 
his father before him, were bookbinders. 
They were likewise writers of children’s 
books. 

Few persons are aware of the many steps 
in even the manufacture of a book—to say 
nothing of bringing it to completion from 
the very first idea. 

This past summer after our book, Through 
the Window was released, a stranger saw a 
copy at the home of my parents. She picked 
up the book, looked at it carefully—for about 
one minute — then tossed it down saying, 
“There is nothing to this book, it was copied 
out of the Bible.”” Right here let me get back 
to the subject, “From Idea to Book.” In the 
creation of this book, Emilie and I lost over 
twenty-five pounds of flesh and blood. We 
had an idea, but there were many days, weeks, 
and months between the first idea and the 
finished book. 

Sometimes it is most difficult to know just 
what idea certain authors have had in mind 
when they come up with one of their highly 
glamorized characters. Is there anything 
wrong in having an idea for a book which 
has a perfectly normal and natural character ? 
Is it wrong to have an idea for a book arise 
from things we see all about us? Must the 
idea for the book always carry with it the 
thought of a perpetual happy ending? 

I can of course speak only from a more or 
less personal standpoint. I am from common 
stock. I like simple people, people that are 
definitely a part of America. I like to have 
my: idea for a book come from honesty and 
truth. I like to think of people kindly and 
friendly; yet to have a father not give his 
child a thrashing when he needs it, is to step 
away from the truth which should be in 


books. 
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The plain simple people of America are 
those that bring us rich ideas for books. They 
are rich in experience, if not in material 
wealth. They generally live close to nature 
and have respect for wholesomeness. They 
are aware of the reality of existence. 

Emilie and I have watched children as they 
raked the autumn leaves in small towns in 
Missouri. We have talked with other chil- 
dren as they helped their parents slop the 
hogs in Illinois. We have stopped and chatted 
with them at their roadside stands selling 
pumpkins in Wisconsin. We talked with 
children sitting on the steps with their idle 
coal-miner fathers, in Kentucky. We fol- 
lowed others down the long cotton fields of 
the Mississippi Delta, children living in a 
wholesome manner. Here any author or il- 
lustrator could find magnificent ideas for 
books. 

These children, many of them, might be 
called underprivileged. Many of them taste 
poverty. Among them are many that have 
never seen a story book. The startling fact is 
that one third of the children of our rich 
land have never owned a story book. In our 
land of plenty, there are over a million mi- 
grant, or homeless, children. 


Tell the Truth 


In writing for children, we must tell other 
children about these fellow Americans. 
These children must form the ideas for many 
of our books. Most children want the truth, 
and unless we give them the truth we cer- 
tainly betray our trust and obligation to them. 

Yes, from idea to book. What a long step! 
How do we direct our ideas for books? For 
whom do we intend them? Are our ideas set 
down for the benefit of the privileged child ? 
Do writers go across the street, or across the 
tracks to avoid seeing the dark corners in 
which children live? Are they afraid to re- 
cord the existence of shamefulness about us? 
The answer is certainly “Yes.” 

Whenever any writer fails to report hon- 
estly to his young readers, he helps bring 
about unrest. The idea of tolerance, or the 
teaching of tolerance in books, is far from 
the minds of many writers and publishers. 
It is easier, so much easier, for them to get 
an idea for still another mystery story. Not 
that we do not need all kinds of books; we 
certainly do, even some with color and humor 
in them. 

A book should always contain much more 
than a mere idea. It should certainly have a 
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story. Many people have told us, “I do not 
like the idea of stories about sharec roppers 
I do not like the idea of stories about Ger. 
mans, or Jews,”” or whatever it may be. No 
one blames them. It is not enough to have 
an idea to write a story about a certain group 
of people, you must have a good story to go 
with it. 


Let the Children Decide 


How shall we know, or how can we know 
whether the idea we have is good for chil- 
dren? I can tell you only the way we test our 
idea for the book. We go directly to the 
children, ask them. We did that with our 
manuscript for Little Deputy. We mailed 
copies of the manuscript to 108 schools, |i- 
braries, and some critics on whom we could 
depend. And we had many comments that 
helped us from idea to book. 

Perhaps you wonder if we side-stepped 
questions the children asked. We did not 
Our idea in doing a book is to have the child 
ask, if he doesn’t understand a word. If the 
book is written for second-grade level, then 
we feel we should include a few new words 
which the child perhaps cannot at first read 
or understand. We want to teach him about 
the dictionary. Of course, if too many chil- 
dren have the same question about a certain 
idea in a book, then we give that idea most 
careful airing. 

The idea of the cat Tom Bob Mita’s being 
killed troubled many youngsters. In writing, 
it was my idea to have this precious little cat 
frolic and have fun throughout the entire 
book. This cat sat on my lap during the writ- 
ing of most of the book. I can assure you | 
had no idea for this book to have a dead cat 
in it. But it was an accident and there was 
nothing I could do about it 

We asked many children, especially those 
that had objected to Tom Bob Mita’s being 
killed, why they objected. Most said, “We 
loved him. He was such a nice little cat 
We agree. Then we asked them if they had 
ever owned a cat. Most of them had. We 
asked if their cats had ever been killed, or 
had died. Many answered with a sad, “Yes 
Most added, it does happen in real life, so 
we suppose it is all right for him to die in 
the story book. Even though the cat in the 
book died, whenever we see a lovable, frisky 
cat or kitten anywhere, we call him “Tom 
Bob Mita.” 

Of course, it is very important to discard 
ideas that are not suited for a book. That ts 
(Continued on page 241) 
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_ this topic was assigned to me, I 
felt a definite challenge in its scope 
and importance. To take such a broad area, 
to look into its future—for it does imply the 
impact of change—and to sift for the ele- 
ments that are our concern and responsibility 
as librarians appealed to me very much. How- 
ever, when I began to ask myself what new 
media of communication would open up to 
us in the coming years, I found myself not 
very visionary. 

Five years ago at the University of Chi- 
cago, Frances Henne and I spent long hours 
discussing the potentialities of a regional or 
national materials center in service to Ameri- 
can libraries and schools. She dreamed of the 
time when I as librarian of this materials 
center would sit each morning at my desk and 
evaluate over radio, or teletype, or television, 
for you in your libraries and for teachers in 
their classrooms the new materials that had 
become available since my previous broadcast. 
It is an exciting idea and not impossible, but 
to date we have only achieved a monthly serv- 
ice bulletin that reaches, however, more and 
more school systems and libraries each month. 
Our dream is still in the future, but, as the 
Chinese proverb runs, ‘A thousand mile jour- 
ney begins with a single step.” 

Many of us have said, “After television, 
what?” It may be an international language 
as described in Mario Pei’s The Story of Lan- 
guage (1949). Or communication of the 
minds, mental telepathy, seems a logical step. 
Billy Rose, in ‘Pitching Horseshoes” one day 
wrote: 

During the first couple of years when my missus 
was displeased with something I did, she used to 
tell me so in so many words. But for a long time 
Eleanor has been using a much more effective tech- 
nique—the Withering Heights look—the lingo of 
the lashes—the two-ton glare. This method of com- 
munication, as all husbands know, is strictly a one- 
way language, more economical than French and 
more compressed than Chinese, and it bears a strik- 
ing similarity to the idiom used by humans in 


speaking to canines, as in “Down, Rover,” and 
Jump, Fritz.” 





*A paper presented to the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People at the Southwest Regional 


ee of A.L.A., Fort Worth, Texas, November 19, 


_+ Former Librarian, University of Chicago Materials 
enter, 
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Our Developing Communications” 
By Alice Brooks McGuire + 


That seems to be as far as our mental 
telepathy has progressed unless we resort to 
the seance. The best I can do is to take you 
through the successive questions I asked in 
thinking through this topic: In what way are 
our communications developing? Why are 
they changing? What is our role in the 
scheme of things? How can we be effective 
in this role? 

The “hows” of development are many and 
I can mention only a few. There will con- 
tinue to be new inventions that will facilitate 
communication. The challenge of the un- 
known is a part of human nature and to some 
there comes the gift of exploring the un- 
known and bringing it within the reach of 
the common man. This challenge and its 
impact on everyday life has been beautifully 
aes in Katherine Shippen’s new book, 
The Bright Design, which is a history of elec- 
trical energy in terms of the contributions of 
great scientists. I believe the reason our chil- 
dren’s reading today is so much a combina- 
tion of present-day realism and the four- 
dimensional projections into the future found 
in some of our comic books, is that children 
love the fast-paced scientific era in which we 
live and wish to peer expectantly at more 
wonderful things to come through Buck 
Rogers’ experiences. The Jules Verne reader 
of yesteryear enjoyed the wonders of that au- 
thor’s books as impossibilities but neverthe- 
less fun to speculate on. Today a high school 
boy, reading of intercommunication with life 
on Mars in the scientific novels of Robert 
Heinlein regards it not as a flight of fancy 
but as something that may very well occur. 

Another “how” of development lies in the 
new uses of current media of communication. 
Any war leaves its mark on many people, but 
out of its tragedy emerges some profit. Im- 
provements in the care of the maimed and the 
sick, educational opportunities for a greater 
number, improvements in the areas of trans- 
portation and communication, and increased 
accessibility of all these improvements to 
people in general. The use of audio-visual 
materials in learning, as well as better ways 
of teaching, were developed to instruct our 
armed services and now are being adapted to 
education generally. Now the discoveries are 
being fitted into our everyday life. 
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In addition, the old modes of communica- 
tion are being re-evaluated and their poten- 
tialities re-emphasized. A case in point is 
mathematics. As a form of communication, 
mathematical formulas do not seem highly 
serviceable to many of us, but when we stop 
to consider the hundreds of words and steps 
they can save, mathematics becomes a very 
profitable part of communication. It is in- 
cluded in the communications course at Flor- 
ida State University. 

The reasons for the current emphasis on 
the area of communication are obvious. Never 
before has there been such need for real 
understanding. Scientific developments have 
produced such speed in our communication 
and made all parts of the world so accessible 
that we cannot afford to be misunderstood. 
And yet there are constant blocks to our 
understanding. It is the aim of those who are 
students of communication to remove these 
stumbling blocks to understanding, to prevent 
their misuse, to create a public who can use 
media of communication intelligently, and 
through their use to foster understanding and 
active participation in the democratic way of 
life. 

What Can the Librarian Do? 


The basis of understanding is implicit in 
the right approach to and use of the materials 
themselves and in the education of our chil- 
dren. This brings us to the third question: 
What is the role of the librarian in this 
scheme of things? It is a threefold role. 
First we must make readily accessible for use 
the best materials of communication. In other 
words we must become materials specialists. 
Many years ago when we began to predicate 
the success of a liberal education and a pro- 
gressive educational program on the use of 
many books rather than on single textbooks, 
certain outcomes were inevitable. School li- 
braries became necessary to acquire, to organ- 
ize, and to serve as laboratories for the use of 
these books. The public library became the 
people's university. The publishing field was 
also affected, for if libraries needed many 
books on many subjects, publishers were more 
than willing to meet this demand. Soon books 
ceased to be sufficient and nonprint materials 
were found to have roles in the educational 
pattern. In typical American fashion we have 
taken these new educational materials to our 
hearts and accorded them such extensive at- 
tention and enthusiasm that it sometimes 
seems that the more traditional type of mate- 
rials are in danger of being lost in the shuffle. 
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However, all materials—books for the gen- 
eral public, textbooks, and audio-visual mate. 
rials—continue to be produced in such quan. 
tity that the result is almost overwhelming 
to those who are to acquire and use them, — 


Know, Evaluate, Select 


Here is where our role starts. We must 
keep informed on what is available, sift and 
evaluate it, and select what is most potent 
for the needs of our children and the educa 
tional program. It is folly to assume that we 
can do this individually. We are only human 
we are far from the source of supply; our 
money, time, and space are deplorably 
limited. The need for regional materials cen. 
ters now becomes apparent. They are the first 
frontiers between the production field and 
the consumer. It is their responsibility to do 
the primary sifting and evaluating of the ma 
terials which the producers send to the cen 
ters. The centers should in turn make listings 
of current materials with their evaluations 
accessible regularly for your perusal and se- 
lection in terms of your needs. Each librariar 
should have a carefully selected list of evalu 
ative sources of materials to check regularl 
and then refer to as needs for certain types of 
materials arise. It would take too long to 
describe this whole pattern so I shall refer 
you to an article in the October issue of The 
School Review, in which I have attempted to 
present the hierarchy of materials centers in 
relation to the production field and to you 

Teach 

The second role of the librarian is to pre 
pare young people to use these materials in 
telligently. This implies an active program 
of library instruction——not of the traditional, 
formalized type that divorces library tools and 
techniques from their context of practical use 
but one that introduces the boy and girl to 
materials as they are needed and to the extent 
they are needed. The program should include 
all types of communicational materials; and 
their relationship should be demonstrated so 
that no one type receives undue emphasis 
Then, too, the use of these materials should 
be in proportion to the capacity of the user 
For example, many course outlines in library 
instruction designed for the elementary level 
are too ambitious, causing me to wonder if 
the person who did the planning did not have 
in mind training for librarianship instead of 
a simple introduction to library materials 
suitable for a child. I can only admonish: 
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Be guided by the needs of the child and the 
school program. Above all, do not try to do 
it all by yourself but work cooperatively with 
teachers and other adults in making young 

ple intelligent users of media of com- 
munication. 

The third responsibility of the librarian is 
to offset the evils inherent in some media of 
communication or their improper use. I have 
already implied one danger—that of over- 
emphasis of one type of material to the ex- 
dusion of others. In enthusiasm for audio- 
visual materials, the beginning teacher may 
be given the idea that these alone are suf- 
ficient for effective teaching. If we follow 
just one track in communication, can we cen- 
sure our children too much when they neglect 
good books for comics, or radio, or televi- 
sion? Another factor we must watch is the 
unevenness of materials and we must see that 
the good crowds out the bad. There are good 
radio programs and there are horrible ones; 
there are good movies and harmful ones. But 
children are exposed to all! The crux of the 
matter is—how can we make good materials 
paramount and demonstrate their desirable 
uses so that in the long run children will have 
a preference for what is worth while? The 
suggestions I shall give in the last part of this 
paper are very general, but they should make 
a good beginning. This brings us to the final 
question: How can we make ourselves more 
effective in our role? 

In the first place, we must be librarians in 
the modern sense of the term. There is a 
certain stereotype of a librarian that I wish 
we could bury once and for all. Schoolmen 
refer all too frequently to the librarian who 
regards herself as the keeper of books rather 
than the purveyor of materials to people. 
They feel that young people tend to shun her 
and her services. (The librarian is always a 
she in their remarks!) Such a librarian exists 
today for the most part in the minds of the 
educator and somehow we shall have to 
change his mind. Every time I see a cartoon 
that gives a librarian a modern attractive role, 
I want to put it in a prominent place in the 
school paper. To be effective we must extend 
our role so that it includes capabilities as a 
materials specialist, a teacher, and a student 
of people. When we divorce ourselves from 
the old-fashioned librarian concept and exer- 
cise our capabilities in these areas, the old 
stereotype will die a natural death, for we 
shall be demonstrating our proper role. 

One practice I cannot stress too much is 
that of seeing all the potentialities of com- 
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munication in our materials. Old-fashioned 
cataloging by author, title, and subject should 
be relegated to the past and our materials 
should be analyzed from many approaches. 
An example of this is the type of analysis 
developed at the Chicago Materials Center. 
In addition to subjects in books, we looked 
for the appeals or selling qualities; we 
brought out uses, in terms of both the cur- 
riculum and all out-of-the-school needs of 
youth; we evaluated children’s literature in 
terms of the growing-up process and assigned 
developmental values to books. These are the 
elements in books that contribute to a child’s 
problem-solving and his adjustment to an 
ever-widening society. They are for our use 
in guiding young people, just as the appeals 
are reader factors that contribute to his enjoy- 
ment. 


Books Are Also for Fun 


Some feel that when we as adults begin 
to look for these qualities in books, we are 
jeopardizing their creativity and their role 
as literature for enjoyment. I do not believe 
this for if we hold the factors of appeal 
and fine writing constant, the values become 
the rich plot of a good story. An article in 
the October 30 New York Times Book Re- 
view has expressed how developmental values 
dovetail with good writing much better than 
I can. Joyce Cary wrote this article on ‘The 
Function of the Novelist.’’ He closes with 
these sentences: 

It is her style [Jane Austen’s}, her humor, that 
penetrate. And this of course, is the means appro- 
priate to her purpose. She is not going to open a 
tea party with a maroon or a blast of trumpets. She 
had too much of what Henry James called taste, 
meaning sense of proportion, both esthetic and 
moral. Much of her greatness as a novelist is in 
her clear understanding of her job, which was to 
make a complete thing and have it felt. The func- 
tion of the novel, in short, is to make the world 
contemplate and understand itself, not only as a 
rational being but as experience of value, as a com- 
plete thing. 

In other words. as the subtitle of the article 
puts it, the novelist’s ‘‘great task is to give 
meaning to life by reaching the emotions of 
the readers.’ How this philosophy is applied 
to children’s literature is described in chap- 
ter 4 of Youth, Communication, and Librar- 
ies, published by A.L.A. last January. 

All the elements in books discussed above 

subjects, uses, appeals, and developmental 
values—are brought out in the Material Cen- 
ter’s catalog. Some of this analysis is com- 
municated to librarians in the evaluations of 
the “Monthly Service Bulletin” because the 
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center's staff wanted you to have the oppor- 
tunity of making your catalogs more valuable 
tools in communication and guidance. If we 
felt that a good book had the same appeals 
as the comic books, we brought it out under 
Comics in the Catalog and had the reward of 
seeing these books serve as effective counter- 
action to comic book reading. 

Another example of new approaches to 
materials is demonstrated in the history and 
development of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. The long list of indexes they have 
created has been gleaned from the needs of 
the librarians, seeking better access to and 
more fruitful uses of materials. If we were 
to scan the dates each of these indexes ap- 
peared, we should discover, I am sure, an 
interesting evolution in the development and 
extension of many types of communicational 
materials. 

Then we must be sure we are reaching our 
public. To work with the child who is a 
natural born reader is a joy, but we must 
reach all our children — readers and other- 
wise. All are going to be adults in a modern 
society one of these days (if not all readers) 
and when that day comes, we want them to be 
aware of the multifold services of a library 
over and beyond reading as an end in itself. 
To do this we must reach the child when he 
is very young and we must reach as many 
children as possible. I believe a wide and 
well developed system of elementary school 
libraries is part of the answer. If our public 
libraries decide to develop their service to 
children through the elementary schools, then 
so much the better, but the elementary school 
libraries and their mentors must be good and 
must do all that the children’s rooms do and 
more! 


Cooperation Does It 


The fact that good elementary school li- 
braries have been so slow in developing is 
cause for real concern. One reason for this 
lag seems to be in the isolation of the few 
good ones and the lack of communication 
among them. Strong central supervision 
would go a long way in overcoming this: 
wherever there has been good supervision, a 
strong system of elementary school libraries 
has resulted. But the central supervision 
should not be too remote from its libraries. 
Many years ago in an eastern city, the school 
libraries were of varying degrees of nothing- 
ness, mediocrity, and goodness, but the li- 
brarians there formed themselves into a 
group. Out of that cooperative group, its dis- 
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cussions, and the force of the group rather 
than of individuals working separately, 4 
supervisor of school libraries was appointed 
and there has resulted one of the finest sys. 
tems of elementary, junior, and senior high 
school libraries. 

We have to work together! We must keep 
the channels of communication open and we 
must be receptive of ideas that will give the 
best and broadest library service to our youth 

even though it may mean deviating from 
some of our accepted patterns of library de- 
velopment today. When we close our minds 
to what is new and deviant, then communica. 
tion ceases to be clear and we defeat our own 
highest goal—serving youth in the widest 
way possible. There is a feeling many times 
that school and children’s librarians are at 
cross purposes, that one would replace the 
other, that a school atmosphere destroys a 
reading atmosphere. None of this is exactly 
true, but as long as these feelings exist we 
cannot work together in giving our children 
the richest measure of service 

Because I have dwelt at length on Our de 
veloping communications as tools of educa 
tion and because I may have seemed to put 
children’s literature to many instructional and 
utilitarian purposes, I want to return to the 
traditional fold for a moment. We as librar 
ians should be cognizant of all uses of com 
municational materials; we want our children 
to develop intelligently and to use the re 
sources available for their needs. But at the 
same time we want them to love reading as 
an end in itself, to find rich enjoyment in a 
fine book, and to appreciate the beauties in 
literature as well as in the world about them 


We must not ignore the esthetic side of 
human development ; but I am of the opinion 
that too many persons the world over are un- 
mindful of it and have ceased to be sensitive 
to beauty. Beauty can be enjoyed in solitude, 
but it can also be shared, and we must share it 
with children from the very beginning. My 
“best friend’’ and I once kept notebooks in 
which we used to write down beautiful ideas 
and passages from the books we read. Then 
we shared them. I think we got the idea from 
Anne of Green Gables. If I had kept that 
little book, I should have copied a paragraph 
from Margaret Harmon Bro’s Sarah, pub- 
lished this fall. Sarah's mother is critically 
ill of pneumonia and Grandpa is telling Sarah 
of his night of vigil and prayer: 

When I realized that maybe He was saying 00 


I got up off my knees and thought for a long time 
I stood by the window in the dark and looked out 
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There were no stars. Just cold black night. For a 
moment I thought, “This is what Evelyn is stepping 
into.” Then in a sort of flash I seemed to see the 
world as it looks to the eyes of God—as clear by 
night as by day. I saw the snow in the yard and the 
frozen ground beneath and I saw more. I saw the 
grass in the frozen ground, its greenness waiting. 
| saw the daffodil bulbs at the corner of the yard, 
each with a flower biding its time. I saw the whole 
of spring beneath the sheet of ice and I saw other 
springs to come. 


I hope the many young people who read 
this excellent and very adult junior novel will 
feel the beauty of this passage as well as many 
others throughout the book. But will the 
book’s beauty be destroyed if I should give it 
to someone who has suffered the loss of her 
mother through death — because I think it 
will ease her sorrow and help her and other 
young people to a better understanding and 
acceptance of death? I think not! 

In this paper I have probably laid greater 
stress on developing our communications than 
on the original topic, “Our Developing Com- 
munications.”” In other words, materials on 
mass communications have become so exten- 
sive and varied in caliber, that we as librar- 
ians must serve as an interpretative and guid- 
ing force in developing their richest use by 
all people — and particularly among youth. 
We can do this only when our own communi- 
cative responses are tuned to real discernment 
and understanding. The closing chapter of 
Mario Pei's Story of Language is entitled, 
“It Can Be Done!” He is speaking of an 
international language and describes the dis- 
couraging attitude of skeptics and pessimists. 

Nationalism, prejudice, superstition, unreasoning 
hatreds, the dead hand of tradition are like cocked 
pistols, pointed at the hearts of those who seek a 
brighter, better world. The pessimists shake their 
heads and say, “You cannot overcome human na- 
ture! It is human nature that decrees that there 
shall forever be linguistic differences and difficul- 
ties, hatred and intolerance and war! You are idle 
dreamers! Forget your dreams! Resign yourselves 
to human nature and to human fate!” 

Perhaps they are right. But the world’s past 
progress, spiritual and material, has never been 
achieved by the doubters, by those supinely willing 
to submit to the pessimistic conception of human 
nature and human destiny. 

Human nature has its bright side as well as its 
dark side. Human nature displays in abundance 
heroic courage, boundless self-sacrifice, love of one’s 
neighbor, intelligent willingness to cooperate, as 
well as the purely negative qualities described 
above. And human destiny has largely been in the 
past, and will be in the future, what humans make 
it. 


_Mr. Pei’s own optimistic attitude is one 
librarians would do well to emulate in con- 
sidering the vast and growing area of com- 
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munication, its implications for understand- 
ing and progress, and our great responsibility 
in educating people for using communica- 
tions and for communicating effectively. Let 
us not be pessimists or skeptics but reiterate 
firmly, ““We have a real job! It can be done!” 


s 6 
FROM IDEA TO BOOK 


(Continued from page 236) 

perhaps the hardest thing to do. Many of 
our ideas, especially pet ideas, are all wrong, 
yet we spend a great deal of time and energy 
on them, until we finally gather enough 
strength to throw them into the wastebasket. 
Such ideas will not help children if they are 
ever published. 

Another sure way to see if you have a good 
idea for a book is to visualize it, to see if the 
characters are alive, if they will perform, as 
On a stage. Then test the book for the three 
most important qualities: action, drama, and 
humor. 

In order for the idea to make good, it 
should have the ring of truth. It does not 
have to be a made-up story. It can be a real 
one. The plot can be an authentic record of 
childhood in a day gone by, never to return. 
Life is so confused and complicated today, 
it may be well for a child to read of a boy or 
girl who lived a peaceful and simple life, 
and to realize that simplicity and peace are 
the conditions of true happiness. 

All ideas for a book should be backed by 
a great desire to write, to tell a story. Then 
chances are at least even that the idea will 
make a good story. 

All the way from idea to book, I am on 
guard that no barrier arise between myself 
as the writer and my reader. 

In conclusion I wish to say, it may be well 
to have a certain creed by which to work. 
You need not have it hanging from a peg in 
your studio, or posted along the highway; 
around our place it is unwritten but sounds 
something like this: “We will make our 
books so good that, among books, our books 
shall stand as a symbol of supremacy.” 

There are few things that please us more 
than a new idea for a book. Of course we 
put part of ourselves and part of our sur- 
roundings into any idea for a book. So I feel 
that Emilie and I are especially fortunate on 
our highlands near Boerne, Texas, where we 
create our books for children, for here we 
enjoy the glory of the sunrise, the peace of 
the sunset, and the freedom of the four 
winds. 
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Materials Bureau: Teachers’ Baby’ 


TEACHERS NEEDED THE BUREAU—THEY PLANNED IT, 


ROOM where pupils can clamp on a 

pair of earphones and listen to the 
chirping of birds while they look at the pic- 
tures of the birds; a room where there are 
filmstrips, slides, movies, pamphlets, books, 
newspapers, and magazines on every conceiv- 
able subject; and a room where students can 
see murals and replicas of a school, a church, 
and a fort—all this did not happen by acct- 
dent. 

It all started in 1946 when teachers gath- 
ered at the school over a twenty-five-cent plate 
lunch armed with a paste pot and a pair of 
clippers—and at the beginning of this year 
it is a place so popular with students and 
teachers because of its wealth of interesting 
materials and equipment that its director has 
a tough time closing for the day. 


More than Books 


The modern idea of a library goes far 
beyond books; a library contains all the ma- 
terials necessary for learning experiences. 
Recognizing this, in the fall of 1946 the 
teachers at Jefferson Junior High School 
began a movement for a central collection of 
all types of materials. A committee of teach- 
ers devised plans whereby materials would 
be pooled, equipment planned, and working 
ing routines established. 

Teachers brought pictures and pamphlets 
from their own files; magazines from home 
for clipping; murals, booklets, maps, and 
models which were the results of classroom 
work. They sent post cards for free materials, 
such as pictures and charts. This, together 
with some material already in the library, was 
organized and made ready for use. At first 
work periods were arranged for teachers from 
the various grade levels. Later several school- 
wide periods were arranged. 

It was a busy scene with thirty-five or forty 
teachers clipping, mounting pictures, label- 
ing, stamping, typing, and filing materials. 
Equally busy was a group of teachers in the 

* Reprinted from Staff Bulletin, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 


Public Schools. 
¢ Librarians, Oak Ridge, Tennessee Public Schools 
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MADE IT, USED IT 
By Ethel Wood, Mabel Brice, and Elva Bain * 








homemaking room where dinner was being 
prepared for the group. Since that time, a 
large variety of material has been added. Pic. 
tures, clipping and pamphlet material range 
in subject from “Africa, Agriculture,” to 
“Youth, Yugoslavia.” 


Music, Films, Magazines, 
News papers 


Phonograph records include dance music 
classical music, literature, story records, and 
albums of bird songs, which with the slides 
to accompany them are some of the most 
popular items with students. This set was 
started as a gift from the eighth grade 

Vocal music used by music classes is filed 
in the Materials Bureau. Occasionally te. 
quests come from church groups for this 
material. 

Filmstrips and slides include science, litera: 


The Materials Bureau is responsible for the 
care and scheduling of such audio-visual 
equipment as the opaque projector, record 
players, filmstrip projector, tape recorder, 
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view-master, 16mm _ projector, and turntable 
with earphones for listening to records, All 


this equipment may be borrowed for class- 
room use, but is often used in the Materials 
Bureau. 

Back copies of magazines are kept on file, 
and prove of great use to students looking 
for the most up-to-date information, The 
Jefferson Eagle is filed, and referred to quite 
often. A file of the Oak Ridge Journal, be- 
ginning with the third issue published in 
September 1943, has been used in studying 
the history of Oak Ridge. 

Some teachers are advertising their home 
states by contributions of books, cards, and 
other descriptive materials. ‘The Story of 
Kentucky,” told in the centennial edition of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, a centennial 
edition of Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, and 
from an exchange teacher from England, cop- 
ies of the London papers, Daily Express and 
Observer. 


Models, Display 5, Pictures 


Some of the most interesting materials are 
the results of class work. A fort, model of 
Fort Nashborough, was made by the eighth 
grade, of match sticks. A model of Jefferson 
Junior High School came from a seventh 
grade. A church, forms of punishment in 
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colonial days, a covered wagon, and murals 
are other models from class work. Sculpture 
from an art class is in another display case. 
All these materials may be borrowed for use 
in other classes. Other interesting objects 
came from various sources, coins from Eng- 
lish and Australian war brides who visited 
Jefferson to talk about their countries. Chi- 
nese objects include a doll, tapestry, and raw 
silk. 

Groups studying science, and individual 
students contributed displays, including but- 
terflies, rocks, a snake, toad, starfish, hornet’s 
nest, and wasp’s nest. 

Flags of the United Nations which are in 
demand during United Nations Week add 
color to the display cabinets. Other useful 
collections of material are college catalogs, 
consulted by students planning their future 
education. 

The picture file often answers questions 
which cannot be solved in any other way. It 
is often the source of accurate information 
for art projects. What does a Roman helmet 
look like? Where is a picture of the Nebraska 
capitol building? Where is a picture of the 
old mill near Norris? Did the camels the 
Wise Men rode have one hump or two? 

Among the articles on display is a collec- 
tion taken from a German prisoner of war. 
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This includes coins, pictures, and a war pass- 
port. Several large paintings are kept in the 
Materials Bureau to be circulated among 
rooms, Materials for use in the remedial 
reading program are also circulated. 


Panel Recording 


One unusual use of records is a panel dis- 
cussion on juvenile delinquency given by the 
English-social living class. This was origi- 
nally a tape recording, later transferred to a 
record. Several groups have listened to this 
as a way of learning about panel discussions, 
before planning one on some other subject. 

The librarian in charge of Materials Bureau 
orders, distributes, and schedules all films 
which come from outside the school. Every- 
one at Jefferson—teachers and pupils—uses 
the Materials Bureau. Most of the material 
may be checked out, some of it only to class- 
rooms, most of it directly to students. Early 
in the year all seventh-grade classes are in- 
troduced to the room as part of their orienta- 
tion program. They learn what materials are 
there, and how they may be checked out. 
Sometimes students use materials in the room. 

A committee or individual student may 
want to plan the presentation of a report for 
class by previewing filmstrips or slides, and 
by listening to records—sometimes more than 
once. Students have been seen trying out a 
ballet step, to decide whether the record they 
were playing would be suitable accompani- 
ment. 


Other Schools Use It 


Other schools and outside groups have 
made use of some of the materials. The bird 
slides and records have been used by Elm 
Grove School, by the high school, and by a 
Girl Scout group. The high school has also 
used Latin slides and filmstrips, and personal- 











living filmstrips. The model of the fort was 
borrowed by the Children’s Museum, and 
used last year at the book fair during Book 
Week. 


Visitors have included students, teachers 
librarians, and administrators from many 
places in Tennessee, outside the state, and 
even outside the United States. They have 
been interested in how the Bureau began. ip 
how the material is organized and scheduled 
in plans for equipment, and in sources of 
material. We hope the idea will be contagi 
ous and that other schools will come fort 
with some new ideas which we may borrow 
to improve our Materials Bureau 


Ss 6 
RECORDINGS 


The 1949 Listing of Educational Recording 
More Effective Learning can be had free fron 
Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Wast 
ington 6, D.C. It lists instructional materials 
records in the fields of foreign languages, geog 
raphy, history and civics, literature, music, an 
speech. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Librarian: 
Here in a hall of bocks I stand 
A date-due pencil in my hand 
Complaints come 
Freshman: “Miss, behind the ‘D 
There is no subject, ‘D.D.1 
Librarian: 
“Well, frosh, let's try ‘insecticid 
In the Vertical File or the Readers’ Guide. 
To Sophomore: 
“If ‘hipmotist’ seems out of sight 
A dictionary will spell it right 
To Junior: 
“For general ‘advertising’ media 
Look in the large encyclopedia 
To Senior: 
“A theme on Blake's anomalism ? 
We'll use this book on criticism 
Resolution: 
Trick them to learning with a laugh; 
They'll find some truth among the chaff 
On how to dance or choose a wife 
They may love books as long as life! 
Reward: 
Then comes the small and inward glow 
Because I helped them choose to know 
(As eagerly they find it near) 
That knowledge of the world is here; 
Such hunger never could be fed 
By even a buttered loaf of bread 
MARGARET HAMILTON, English 
Teac her-Librarian 
Windom Rural High School 
Windom, Kansa 
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The Library Inquiry Is Not Over 


A PROPOSED PLAN TO TRANSLATE THE FINDINGS OF 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY INTO ACTION 
By Edward L. Bernays * 


{ Eprror’s Note: The Public Library Inquiry has done a magnificent job 
of providing detailed information about the public library scene. It has 
gone further and become the focal point of widespread attention and dis- 
cussion. But is this to be all? What about a climax of action? The Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry supplies no answer. Evidently the answer must come 
from without the library world. At the A.L.A. Regional Conference in 
Atlantic City in October 1949, Edward L. Bernays made some suggestions 
on "How to Make the Library a Dynamic Force for Social Action,” which 
later appeared in the March 1950 Wilson Library Bulletin. So we asked 
Mr. Bernays. whom Time has called "U.S. Publicist Number One,” to be 
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more Spe cific. 


“Now that we have the findings of the Public Library In- 


quiry,” we asked him, “what is to be done next?” Here is his recipe for a 


blueprint of action.} 


HE recent $200,000 survey of the library 

field—the Public Library Inquiry—was 
made with funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. The findings of this 
inquiry are being published in seven authori- 
tative volumes: The Information Film, The 
Book Industry, Government Publications for 
the Citizen, The Public Library in the Political 
Process, The Public Librarian, The Library's 
Public, and the general report, The Public Li- 
brary in the United States. 

Thus we now have in this country an im- 
pressive collection of most valuable informa- 
tion of many kinds about the library—eco- 
nomic, social, political, and organizational ; 
an almost microscopic analysis of the Ameri- 
can library. 

What has resulted to date from this valu- 
able collation of facts, figures, deductions, hy- 
potheses, hopes, and analyses? 

Certainly, this library inquiry has created 
awareness both among librarians and laymen 
that the library occupies an extremely impor- 
tant place in the American pattern; and that 
its future is fraught with the uncertainties 
which most institutions in American life face 
today unless somebody does something about 
them. The volumes of this survey have also 
made us realize that the library is in a posi- 
tion where its future is dependent upon pub- 
lic trends, attitudes, and actions. 


* Counsel on Public Relations; Adjunct Professor of 
lic Relations, New York University; Author, Crystalli 
mg Public Opinion. 
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Can or should anything more be done 
about these studies than to let them be used 
merely as a basis for more discussion, more 
hope or despair, and more difference of opin- 
ion among the library experts in the field ? 

The answer, in my opinion, is yes. 

The whole process of social dynamics, so- 
cial engineering, human engineering, public 
relations, or whatever you may prefer to call 
it, indicates that certain definite steps must be 
undertaken at this time if our libraries are 
not to be the victims of drift and fortuitous 
circumstance. 

There are two alternatives confronting the 
library field. 

One is for public opinion to be permitted 
to take whatever course it may by accident, so 
that the library is the victim or beneficiary of 
casual, unforeseen attitudes. 

The other approach is more realistic. It is 
to assume that, in a democracy, leadership of 
a voluntary organization plays an important 
part in accelerating change in public attitudes 
and actions. This second approach means that 
the American Library Association take leader- 
ship in (1) educating public opinion and (2) 
bringing about such legal and other sanctions 
as make the attainment of certain objectives 
possible. 

To do this, the American Library Associa- 
tion, as the authoritative group representing 
all library interests, would first need to define 
the objectives of America’s libraries vis-a-vis 
the people of the United States. 
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Obviously, the seven-volume survey indi- 
cates many courses to pursue. But there is no 
common agreement reached by an authorita- 
tive group in the library field in the same way 
that a Democratic or Republican convention 
agrees specifically after much discussion to 
the planks of its platform. 

The first step for the library field, as for 
any other, is to set its goals, whether these be 
actually attainable or not. 

The second step is to engage the services of 
a qualified organization that can evaluate the 
findings of the survey, and relate these find- 
ings to the A.L.A.’s objectives. 

In the light of an examination of the sur- 
vey, it can be determined whether and by 
what means of social engineering and social 
action—called public relations—these objec- 
tives can be met. 

Such an organization, with its experience, 
skills, and aptitudes, can appraise the valu- 
able information in the survey, relate this ap- 
praisal to the library field’s objectives, and 
come up with a blueprint of action for the 
American Library Association. This action- 
program can either meet the objectives as 
originally set, or modify them if research and 
analysis reveal that they are unrealistic. Such 
a blueprint of action would contain: 

(1) A clearcut outline of the objectives to be ac- 
complished; 

(2) the strategy whereby they would be accom- 
plished; 

(3) themes to be used with the various publics to 
accomplish the objectives; 

(4) the organization necessary to accomplish 


them, whether it be a subdivision of the A.L.A. or 
an outside group. 


Such a blueprint would contain a plan of 
action to be carried out on a timing basis, and 
the tactical steps to accomplish the attainable 
objectives. It would also contain a budget of 
what such a project would cost. 

By itself, the seven-volume survey is a bib- 
liography for dialectics. With directed and 
planned social action, social progress could be 
accelerated. What otherwise would take long- 
er or, for want of direction and leadership 
would be lost in the welter of other compet- 
ing ideas, might be accomplished. 


The engineering of consent outlined above 
has been effectively used by other great insti- 
tutional groups in our society. Its application 
to the library field is neither novel nor revolu- 
tionary, but simply using what others have al- 
ready done so effectively on a socially sound 
basis. 
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Unless there is such a strong coordinated 
approach to problems of this kind, inanition, 
competitive interest, ignorance, or apathy wil] 
make surveys so studiously and so carefully 
prepared grow obsolete on shelves and be 
wasted as far as actually effecting social 
change. Only a broad planned social engi. 
neering approach to the problem will safe- 
guard and develop libraries for America 





Witt It Burst 


The Montclair, New Jersey, Library a 
tributes a conventent bookmark u 
cartoon by library-user Mary Gil 
ing that the library was built 
since then Montelair’s populat 
creased 224 per cent, the librar la 
ings have increased 986 per cent 
be rrowing trom the library / 

438 per cent 


IS A REFERENCE LASS 
A LASS, ALAS? 


Reference folk may be asked anything at all 

From how to hang a Chagall on a wall 

To match, please, Sartre, Eliot, or Barty 

With something called The Cocktail Party 

To find “Out damned spot” in Shakes} 
Henley, 


And whether the grower of those roses is Schenley 
To a green iceberg should one carry a Hirshberg? 
To spray ‘em, how about Graham ? 

Reference lasses better know Khachaturian 

And in which concordance to snag a centurion 
Where to flag “A Streetcar Named Desire 

Also the private life of ‘Pillar of Fire 

Lads better know about magazines digested 

With whose blessing and in whose interest vested; 
In this game conviction and dissent don’t hurt at all 


And may help to prevent an atomic squall. 


J. FRANK JONES 
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N the course of researches for my forth- 
coming monograph on The Incalculably 
Valuable but Unappreciated Services of Li- 
brarians, I have noted wide gulfs of mis- 
understanding between librarians and non- 
librarians. I feel that in this world of discord 
and suspicion, some attempt should be made 
to encourage closer understanding between 
classes and groups; hence these comments are 
offered in the hope that by clearing up a 
few current misconceptions they may lead to 
better relations between librarians and the 
human race. 

Library users suspect that librarians have 
taken home all the good books themselves, 
the pigs! This is not so. The books the li- 
brarians are reading are just as stupid and 
unentertaining as those remaining on the 
shelves. What is needed here is a renaissance 
in literature; there is nothing wrong with 
librarians’ characters. 

The public feels that library work consists 
mostly of stamping books in and out with a 
little rubber stamp. This may perhaps have 
been true a century ago; not so today. Our 
modern professional librarian will be found 
instead setting rat traps, fixing fluorescent 
lights, hunting for fuse boxes, mopping water 
from leaks in the roof, locating gas leaks, 
supervising carpenters, and repairing the 
plumbing. The rubber stamp which looms so 


* University of Hawaii Library, Honolulu. 


A Contribution to Cultural Relations 
By Helen 


Bevens * 


large in the public consciousness means very 
little in our lives, as it rarely gets out of order. 
Actually it is nothing but a standardized prop 
to aid the average citizen in distinguishing 
libraries from bus terminals. 

Patrons seldom appreciate the true nature 
of library fines. Charge a man two cents and 
he goes off sneering up his sleeve at the small- 
minded penny-pinching girl behind the desk ; 
charge him a dollar and he writes to the news- 
paper demanding a Congressional investiga- 
tion of profiteering by libraries. Myself, I 
favor abolishing fines; it would solve the 
problem of overcrowded stacks, as no normal 
borrower would return his books until house- 
cleaning time. 

Librarians are taught from the cradle to 
believe that the public says library work is 
nice clean work. My survey shows no basis 
in fact for this conviction. People say many 
things when libraries enter the discussion— 
they say, “Don’t try to tell me you work in a 
library—you have to be able to read to work 
in a library!’ or they say, “You work in a 
library? How’s to get me a copy of the Kin- 
sey report ?”’ but never, never do they say that 
they think libraries are clean. Actually some 
remark daintily that they never read library 
books because they don’t want to catch a lot 
of germs and besides, if they read the book 
first it always spoils the movie for them. And 
I guess that thought will hold you librarians 
for a while! 


JUDAICA COLLECTION 


UR library is located in a predominantly Jew- 
ish community. In 1939 the Women's Auxili- 
ary of the Albany Park B'Nai B’Rith expressed a 
desire to cooperate with the public library in bring- 
ing to its Jewish readers a greater knowledge of 
their heritage in literature and history. To increase 
the library's collection of Judaica, the Women's 
Auxiliary donated five hundred dollars. Books pur- 
chased were carefully selected from lists of books 
recommended by Jewish educators and librarians. 
A distinctive bookplate marks these gift books. 
_ A library assistant with a knowledge of and an 
interest in Jewish literature is in charge of this 
collection and prepares publicity and exhibits. 
Many displays have been arranged through the 
courtesy of neighborhood people who have loaned 
valuable ceremonial objects. One exhibit consisted 
of photographs of outstanding Jewish authors and 
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their books. A set of brilliantly colored prints of 
“The Ten Commandments,” the work of the Chi- 
cago artist, A. Raymond Katz, were shown. The 
heart of the synagogue in replica was the focal 
point of interest in a recent Jewish Book Month 
display. 

Jewish Book Month lists with symbolic designs 
are compiled each year, and are distributed to the 
centers and churches in the district. The community 
newspaper has always given generous publicity 
with photographs of the special window displays. 

The Judaica collection has been a fine means of 
publicity and has resulted in an increasingly 
friendly interest in the library. 

INEZ ADLER, Assistant in Charge of the 
Judaica Collection 
Albany Park Branch 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library 
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Recent Books on 





Human Relations 


A SELECTED READING LIST FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
By Mildred Kaufman * 


STORY is told of a teacher drilling her 
pupils on sentence structure. Using the 
humble bean as a key word, she asked the 
class to incorporate it in a complete sentence. 
“My father grows beans,” answered the 
brightest boy. 

“My mother cooks beans,” responded 
bright girl. Meanwhile, Johnny, one of the 
less brilliant pupils, kept waving his hand 
furiously. 

“Yes, Johnny, and what is your sentence?” 

“I know,” said Johnny, ‘we're all human 
beans.” 

Johnny's vocabulary may have been lim- 
ited, but he had a good idea. We are all 
human beings, and in an effort to improve 
relations between human beings, the Boston 
Public Library in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews re- 
cently sponsored a second Human Relations 
Institute for Teachers and Librarians. In- 
cluded in the program were inspiring ad- 
dresses by experts in human relations work, a 
description and evaluation of the production 
and use of the human relations film, and a 
discussion of new books in the field of human 
relations. 


Human relations, reduced to simplest 
terms, is, as William Lamers says, “living 
with others.”” + By that definition almost any 
book involving people might be a study in 
human relations. The books selected for the 
list intended for junior high school students 
were chosen because of their special contri- 
bution toward the improvement of human re- 
lations involving young people. They show 
typical problems and everyday situations 
which confront young persons and also adults 
and frequently suggest solutions. 

What are these problems? They are the 
difficulties which arise when two or more 
persons do not get along together. Much 
misunderstanding develops, as the word itself 
implies, from lack of understanding, a lack 
frequently rooted in ignorance stemming 
from differences in backgound, religion, race, 
color, or economic strata. It is hoped that the 
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books suggested in this list will help to bring 
about thinking, insight, and understanding of 
people—all kinds—their cultures, their prob- 
lems, their contributions. 


Books Are Bridges 


No one group has a monopoly of the 
world’s saints, heroes, and benefactors. The 
chief purpose of the list, therefore, is to sug 
gest for young people books which, by pro- 
moting understanding and appreciation of 
various cultures, will tend to prevent or to 
break down prejudice and to foster whole. 
some attitudes and better group relationships 
between young people of different racial, 
religious, nationality, and economic back- 
grounds. We children’s librarians feel books 
can be used effectively to provide a valuable 
vicarious experience in intercultural educa- 
tion. 

Some teachers are fortunate to be part of a 
system where the curriculum emphasizes work 
in human relations, as does the Springfield 
Plan. However, even those in systems using 
traditional curricula and courses of study can 
teach human relations and education for dem- 
ocratic living without jeopardizing, on the 
contrary they will be enriching, the course of 
study in English, history, geography, and the 
like by using any and every opportunity to 
foster human relations. For example, reading 
North Winds Blow Free, by Elizabeth How- 
ard and By Secret Railway, by Enid Meadow- 
croft, one cannot help feeling that here are 
two splendid pictures of the Underground 
Railroad, the indignity of color discrimina- 
tion, and the valor of those courageous indi- 
viduals who risked life and property to help 
human beings escape to freedom. Either or 
both books may be used in any class in Amer- 
ican history. 

With a view to selecting books that would 
be useful to teachers anywhere, we chose 
books with the following characteristics: lit- 
erary merit enough to satisfy high library 
standards as well as the equally high require- 
ments set up for book-report reading, a format 
inviting reading, and of course the particular 
contribution toward a program in improving 
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human relations. With the factors involved 
in a consideration of literary merit and for- 
mat, teachers and librarians are familiar. 

To elucidate regarding the factors involved 
in selecting a book to promote better human 
relations: The following questions were di- 
rected at the books examined: What are the 
author's qualifications for writing in this 
field? Is the book free from tendencies pro- 
moting distrust and enmity? Does it make a 
positive contribution to intercultural educa- 
tion? Does it emphasize normal, everyday 
living showing similarities rather than empha- 
sizing differences with other people? Does 
it give an accurate picture of the group or 
customs portrayed? Will it tend to develop 
desirable attitudes of respect, understanding, 
and appreciation for the problems, back- 
ground, or contribution of the group por- 
trayed? Does it encourage a more kindly 
feeling toward the group? 

The list itself is not inclusive in the sense 
that it includes every book published in the 
past year which meets the aforementioned re- 
quirements. It is representative of the many 
desirable books published since the compila- 
tion of the list prepared for the first Human 
Relations Institute for Teachers and Librar- 
ians held in Boston in November 1948. There 
has been a deluge of books this season that 
can be used in human relations work. A val- 
iant attempt was made to examine as many as 
possible, and undoubtedly some may have 
been overlooked. Others are being published 
right now. Even with the abundance of new 
material, however, the books on the current 
list do not necessarily supersede or replace 
those on past lists or in bibliographies pre- 
pared by various organizations interested in 
human relations. Many books which have 
appeared on past lists are still good, indeed 
very useful, and in certain instances superior 
to some on the current list. A//-American by 
John Tunis, Up at City High by Joseph Gol- 
lomb, and the many splendid books by Flor- 
ence C. Means are still outstanding. The cur- 
rent list supplements rather than supplants 
tormer lists. 

In considering the output since last year, 
one can make a few general observations. It 
is interesting to note that whereas during the 
war years, and immediately after, there was a 
flood of books on the theme of religious or 
tacial discrimination, this year there is less 
writing on religious or racial differences and 
more On the nationality groups who migrated 
to this country—books describing their prob- 
lems and emphasizing their cultural contribu- 
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tions to America. Some are about recent arri- 
vals and more deal with early settlers, in 
many instances groups who have become so 
completely a part of the American scene that 
we forget they too were once immigrants, 
minorities, scorned and subjected to intoler- 
ance and prejudice. Why include such books 
on this list? In these times with the interest 
in the D.P.’s and in commonly designed 
“minority groups,” it may be wise to remind 
our young people, particularly the offspring 
of “old family stock,” that our so-called as- 
similated Americans were once immigrants— 
poor, hard-working people, facing problems 
quite similar to those of later immigrants 
who have had less time in which to solve 
them. It is wise, too, to stop and to take cog- 
nizance of the contributions, both cultural 
and economic, which our many immigrant 
groups have made. 


Some Good Series 

There have been several significant series 
of stories on the subject of the various groups 
which have found refuge and new opportu- 
nity in the United States. Although children’s 
librarians are inclined to look with suspicion 
on series, these merit recognition. The ‘They 
Came from” series by Clara Judson now num- 
bers seven. She endeavors to show how for- 
eign peoples have enriched American life. 
The titles of the first books in the series were 
clearly labeled ‘“They Came from” — The) 
Came from Sweden, They Came from France, 
They Came from Scotland. Then followed 
Petar's Treasure, subtitled They Came from 
Dalmatia, The Lost Violin or They Came 
from Bohemia, and this year The Green 
Ginger Jar, a story of Chinese-Americans in 
Chicago's Chinatown. Clara Judson’s stories 
will appeal especially to the younger junfor 
high school pupils. 

The second, a more recent series, entitled 
“The Land of the Free Series” will eventually 
include sixteen junior historical novels about 
the various groups who came to America to 
make this ‘‘the land of the free.” To quote 
from the blurb, ‘Each book in this series is 
an exciting story about a distinct. national 
group that came from another country to find 
freedom in the new land. Today America is 
what those people of many nationalities have 
made it and are still making it. Each group 
has brought its own important contribution 
to the building of a new and vigorous nation. 
The stories in “The Land of the Free’ series 
are all by foremost contemporary authors of 
literature for young people, with illustrations 
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by nationally known artists. The editor of 
the series . . . is Erick Berry, whose many 
fine books in the juvenile field are already 
well known.” She has also written Seven 
Beaver Skins, a story of the Dutch in New 
Amsterdam. I Heard of a River by Elsie 
Singmaster, a story of the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania; Song of the Pines by the Havig- 
hursts, a story of the Norwegians in Wiscon- 
sin; Sign of the Golden Fish by Gertrude 
Robinson, a story of the Cornish fishermen 
in Maine; Footprints of the Dragon by Vanya 
Oakes, a story of the Chinese laborers who 
worked on our great transcontinental rail- 
roads; and Tidewater Valley by Jo Evalin 
Lundy, a story of the Swiss in Oregon, are 
now ready. Soon to come are The Silver 
Fleece, about the Indians and Spanish in New 
Mexico, by Florence Means, and Chariot in 
the Sky, a story of the Jubilee singers, by 
Arna Bontemps. 

A third series, an adventure group, is in- 
tended for younger children of the sixth or 
seventh grade. It tells stories of children in 
other lands. Some can be used with junior 
high school pupils, for example, last year’s 
Adventure in Palestine by Judith Ish-Kishor 
and this year's Adventure in Ireland by Dah- 
ris Martin. 

A set of nonfiction volumes called “The 
Portraits of the Nations’’ may be very useful 
to history and geography teachers. This year 
sees the eleventh in the series—a volume on 
Sweden. Although the books describe mod- 
ern life in foreign lands, they include histori- 
cal information and considerable data on the 
culture of the people who have come to our 
shores from those countries. 


On Social Problems 


In addition to the many books on national- 
ity groups, we find this year an increasing 
emphasis on present-day social problems aris- 
ing from regional conflict, economic difficul- 
ties, class distinctions, postwar adjustment. 
In our great cour.try many sections seem al- 
most foreign, their problems incomprehen- 
sible to us, let alone to children. A number 
of regional stories have appeared this year. 

These books offer more than opportunity 
to overcome provincialism. Making the 
reader think, they remind us that there are 
imperfections, sore spots that require treat- 
ment and improvement. John Tunis in Son 
of the Valley and Genevieve Fox in Cynthia 
of Bee Tree Hollow write of southern moun- 
tain people, their difficulties, particularly 
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their antagonism to government intervention. 
“new-fangled ideas,” “furrin intrusion.” Re. 
signed to poverty, cut off for generations 
from advances in civilization, content with 
their primitive existence, many mountain folk 
resent because of misunderstanding any at. 
tempt by outsiders to improve their lot. The 
great dam projects are “agin nature’ as the 
grandfather in Tunis’s book says. But Johnny 
in a simple but eloquent way thoughtfullj 
reminds his people who have been opposing 
any ideas proposed by the government agents, 
“Isn't the people the same as the government 
in this country?” 

The relations between the white man and 
the Indian are sensitively portrayed in Wil. 
liam Rush’s Red Fox of the Kina} It is 
not a pretty picture. Florence Means writes 
again of Spanish-Americans in New Mexico 
in a book entitled The House under the Hill 
She tells of a young high school girl, Elena 
Trujillo, who is ashamed of her background 
and leaves her people. Jean Karsavina deals 
with the labor-union problems in a New Eng. 
land mill town. Many of these books may be 
used as studies in family relations as well 
The Tunis book is especially useful on that 
score as father and son take diametrically 
opposing stands. 

With each year the world seems to grow 
smaller, and other countries come closer to 
our lives. Problems of the peoples abroad 
become our problems too. Davis's That Gir! 
of Pierre's and Bowen's Jan's Victory tell 
vividly of the difficulties involved in postwar 
adjustment. 

Space limitations do not permit mention of 
all the books on the list, but special attention 
should be directed to an exceptionally useful 
book in the field of human relations. It is 
Ruth Adams Knight's /¢ Might Be You, a 
collection of eight stories showing how in 
tolerance and prejudice have affected chil- 
dren throughout the ages. Each ends with a 
thought-provoking challenge, reminding us 
that no people has been free from persecution 
and that indeed next time it might be you 
The story of the little Negro Willimina and 
her strong-minded remarkable teacher, the 
story of the persecution of the Huguenots, 
the sensitive characterization of the young 
Japanese- American girl, Rosebud, the account 
of the Berger twins when they learn the 
meaning of “restricted clientele’’—any one 
of these stories, very human stories of human 
beings, may be used to start off a spirited dis- 
cussion in human relations. As human be- 
ings, yes, it might be you! 
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ACKER, HELEN. Four Sons of Norway. Nelson 
Stories of Ole Bull, Edvard Grieg, Henrik Ibsen, and 
Fridtjof Nansen. 
ANDERSON, ETHEL Topp. The Scarlet Bird. Nel- 
son 
Studying at the University of Hawaii meant also an 
opportunity for Leilani Kanana to continue her secret 
quest for a rare ancestral feather cape 
BELL, MARGARET E. The Totem Casts a Shadow. 
Morrow 
Conflicting customs of the Haida Indians and a white 
family form the background for a romance of pioneer 
life in Alaska 
BERRY, ERICK. Seven Beaver Skins; a Story of the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam. Winston 
A “Land of the Free’’ series novel describing 
patroonship life about 1660 when many settlers were 


torn between farming and the lucrative fur trade. 


BowEN, Betty M. Jan’s Victory. Longmans 
Embittered and resentful, a Dutch boy returns with 
his family to Walcheren Island to try to rebuild the 
home which had been destroyed in World War 


CANFIELD, DorotHy. Something Old, Something 
New. Scott ; 
True stories of relatives and friends, not great heroes 
in the history-book sense, but nonetheless possessing the 
stamina that helped to make America great 


CAUDILL, REBECCA. Tree of Freedom. Viking 
Jonathan Venable and his family of five children 
leave Carolina for homesteading in Kentucky in 1780. 


DARINGER, HELEN F. Pilgrim Kate. Harcourt 
Family life among the Separatists in Scrooby, show- 
ing how fifteen-year-old Kate came to realize the sig- 
nificance of religious freedom. 


Davis, ROBERT. That Girl of Pierre's. Holiday 
A postwar romance of a young French girl who re- 
turns to her war-devastated village to start life anew 


FeLsEN, HENRY G. Bertie Takes Care. Dutton 
A humorous story of summer camp activities led by 
an enterprising fat boy who tries so hard in spite of 
failures. 
FitcH, FLORENCE Mary. Allah, the God of Islam. 
Lothrop 
The author of One God and Their Search for God 
describes the beliefs of the Moslem world. 
GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. The Story of Phillis Wheatley. 
Messner 
A young Negro child rescued from slavery by a 
Boston benefactor becomes a distinguished poet of the 
American Revolution. 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER and MARION. Song of the 
Pines; a Story of Norwegian Lumbering in Wis- 
tonsin. Winston 

The perseverance and industry of our Norwegian 
immigrants are portrayed in a “‘Land of the Free’’ story 
of an orphaned knife grinder who came to America 
about one hundred years ago. 


HERMAN, WILLIAM. Hearts Courageous; Twelve 
Who Achieved. Dutton 
Inspiring short biographies of individuals who rose 
to greatness in spite of handicaps. 


Howarp, ELizABETH. North Winds Blow Free. 
Morrow 
Although her father operated a station of the Under- 
ground Railroad, it was not until Elspeth herself 
rescued a runaway slave that she realized the evils of 
slavery. 


Jupson, CLara. The Green Ginger Jar; a China- 
town Mystery. Houghton 
Against the colorful setting of Chicago's Chinatown, 
the seventh book in the popular “‘They Came from” 
series tells of school and family life among Chinese 
Americans. 


KAHMANN, CHESLEY. Gypsy Melody. Random 
Absorbing romance of a gypsy violinist torn by an 
ethical struggle involving the traditional life of her 
People and the liberal ideas of her boy friend. 
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at Indian school and the primitive poverty of their 
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L'ENGLE, MADELEINE. And Both Were Young. 
Lothrop 
The friendship of a shy French boy helps a lonely 
American girl to enjoy life at an international boarding 
school in Geneva. 


LEVINGER, ELMA. Albert Einstein. Messner 
A simply written biography filled with human-interest 
anecdotes of the German-Jewish scientist who found 
refuge in America. 


Lowe, CorINNE. The Gentle Warrior. Harcourt 
Biography of the great humanitarian Dorothea Lynde 
Dix and her struggle to aid the underprivileged, the 
insane, and the imprisoned. 
Lunpy, Jo Evauin. Tidewater Valley; the Story 
of the Swiss in Oregon. Winston 
Romance and adventure await Lisi, who with her 
brother leaves the Swiss Alps to live in Tillamook 
County, Oregon. (‘Land of the Free’’ series) 


MAarTIN, Dauwris. Adventures in Ireland. Messner 
Left orphaned, Kathy Scott, a wealthy city-bred girl 
from Belfast, goes to live with her poor grandfather on 

a County Kerry farm in modern Eire. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID. By Secret Railway. Crowell 
Excitement and danger follow a white boy in his 
endeavor to effect the escape of a young Negro by means 
of the Underground Railroad. 
MEANS, FLORENCE C. The House under the Hill. 
Houghton ; 
A high school girl in New Mexico rebels against the 
traditions of her Spanish background. 
MILLER, JEAN. A Wish for Tomorrow. Dodd 
Girls from many lands and backgrounds learn to 
work, play, and share together at an International Girl 
Scout encampment in Pennsylvania. 
NANO, Freperic C. The Land and the People of 
Sweden. Lippincott ‘ 
Eleventh volume in ‘‘The Portraits of the Nations’’ 
series, introducing the reader to the history, geography, 
and customs of modern Sweden. 
OaKES, VANYA. Footprints of the Dragon. Win- 
ston 
A “Land of the Free’’ story ongy seen the contribu- 
tion of the Chinese laborer to the development of the 
great American railroads. 
O'Moran, M. Red Eagle; Buffalo Bill's Adopted 
Son. Lippincott 
Exciting biography of the Choctaw Indian boy who 
was adopted by Buffalo Bill. A study in Indian-white 
relations. . 
PEARE, CATHERINE C. Albert Einstein. Holt 
For older readers, a biography presenting Einstein 
as a very human person as well as a brilliant scientist. 
Poston, MARTHA. The Mystery of the Eighth 
Horse. Nelson 
Thrilling adventure in present-day China as an 
American boy, his Chinese friend, and a famous Chinese 
detective elude bandits in a search for valuable jade. 
ROBINSON, GERTRUDE. The Sign of the Golden 
Fish. Winston 
A “Land of the Free’’ novel of the Cornish fishermen 
who settled on the Maine coast in the seventeenth cen 
tury, establishing the fishing industry. 
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Public Library Service in Atlanta 
Elementary Schools 





By Mary Louise Rheay * 


| a conscious awareness of a public library 

important to the elementary school child ? 
If these children are adequately supplied with 
books in the school, isn’t that sufficient ? Prob- 
ably it would be if reading only during the 
school years were the ultimate goal. In At- 
lanta, Georgia, the public schools and the 
public library consider a tie-up between the 
elementary school and the public library a 
vital necessity for creating future adult library 
patrons. In high school a student may “get 
by’’ without ever entering a library other than 
the high school library. Isn't it likely that 
such a student, who does not go on to college, 
and who missed public library service in ele- 
mentary school, will lose all contact with one 
of the greatest free dispensaries of knowledge 
and entertainment? In Atlanta this sad fate 
does not afflict any adult who has gone 
through the public schools. 

Over a period of some twenty-odd years, a 
very satisfactory program of public library 
service in the elementary schools has emerged 
through the joint efforts of the Atlanta public 
schools and the Atlanta public library. This 
program, initiated by the public library, has 
developed from the rather inflexible classroom 
collections into the more pliable centralized 
libraries. Of course, it hasn't followed a set 
plan*but has just grown as the need arose, 
yet this program is a shining example of what 
can be done cooperatively between two city 
agencies. It not only saves the taxpayers’ 
money by minimizing duplication in equip- 
ment and personnel; it also provides good 
library service to all Atlanta's children of 
elementary school age 


The Situation 


Atlanta is a city of approximately half a 
million people. It has 41 white and 13 Negro 
elementary schools, 9 white and 4 Negro high 
schools. The high schools have no ofhcial 
connection with the public library, having a 
full-time librarian and an adequate book col- 
lection of their own. At the moment, 29 white 
and 4 Negro elementary schools have public 
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library service in the school in the form of 
centralized library. Others served 
have been considered too close to a public 
library branch (16 branches) to warrant this 
service. However, the latter have small schoc 
collections and from. the 


branch library, so they have fared 


not so 


Service near-Dy 


very wel 


Enter the Librar) Club 


What part does the public library play in 
all this? Administratively speaking, the pub 
lic library service in elementary schools is a 
division of the boys and girls department 
Theoretically, the public library employs one 
full-time librarian, a member of the boys and 
girls department's staff, to supervise thes 
elementary school libraries. Actually there 
are any number of trained public library em- 
ployees who contribute their skills. The book 
selection, ordering, cataloging, 
mending, and discarding is attended to in the 
main public library. When a book reaches the 
school, it is ready for immediate use. The 
supervisor of the public library work with 
schools makes regular visits to each school and 
sponsors a library club, whose members serve 
as student assistants. Two children from 
each class compose the membership of the 
library club; and they are easily recognized 
by a membership badge, given them by the 
public library. They meet with the supervisor 
on her monthly school visits, elect their own 
officers and, by and large, plan their own pro- 


processing 


grams. These programs vary widely—book 
reviews, book quizzes, book skits—to men 


tion a few ideas among many. These clubs 
give the supervisor an opportunity to keep 
abreast of the children’s reading habits and 
desires and a chance to in “book 
talk’ with an interested audience. The super 
visor also uses this time to give library instruc 
tion in the physical care of the library as that 
is the club members’ principal duty 

The head of the boys and girls department 
is responsible for all book selection for these 
schools, using funds allocated by the public 
library, the public schools, and the individual 
P.T.A.’s. Since the age and curriculum of 
elementary school children do not require any 
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elaborate library service but rather direct access 
to a variety of good recreational reading, the 
emphasis is placed almost wholly on this 
type of book. Because of the size of the 
Atlanta public library system and the diffusion 
of its branches, plus a school mail service 
(furnished by the Atlanta public schools be 
tween the main library and the schools), there 
is a very much larger depository of subject 
materials close at hand for the teacher's use 
with her class than would be possible for any 
one elementary school library to own. This 
material is checked out, in any required 
amount, to the teacher on a special teacher's 
card and delivered to her via school mail. 
Therefore, duplication of books for the boys 
and girls in Atlanta from the first through 
seventh grades is at a minimum. This is a 
great saving of city funds, which may be used 
to advantage elsewhere 

What are the responsibilities of the public 
school system? Each school provides a cen- 
tral library room with shelving, tables, and 
chairs, and contributes to the book fund. The 
school system administers the school mail 
service. Of course, each elementary school 
has individual characteristics and needs, so 
no two are handled or react exactly alike, but 
there is a general plan. The school curriculum 
provides for a thirty-minute library period 
once a week, when the teacher goes with her 
class to the library for a perusal of the books 
to be checked out for home use. Thirty min- 
utes is the minimum: some schools allow 
more time and more frequent library visits. 
Each teacher,-with student help, checks the 
books in and out, records the circulation, and 
supervises the choice of books for her class. 
She also goes with her class twice a year, from 
the fourth grade through the seventh, to the 
nearest public library branch for instruction 
in an intelligent use of the library. This is 
another integral part of the all-over program. 


Points in Favor 


There have been many advantages from 
this type of cooperative program, but three 
are Outstanding. First, the economy of opera- 
tion is a far-reaching factor. Book funds from 
the city treasury for children of elementary 
school age are very low for a city of this size, 
due to the fact that book duplication is prac- 
tically nonexistent. Funds for personnel are 
lowered greatly, due to the judicious use of 
the public library staff and the classroom 
teacher. Actually, only one person, the public 
library supervisor of work with schools, is 
employed solely for this program 
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Secondly, it has proven to be a decided ad- 
vantage to have the elementary school teacher 
conduct her own class library period. Since 
she plans the child's work for the entire day, 
isn’t it natural that she is well acquainted with 
each child's reading ability and interests? 
Perhaps this knowledge is more important in 
supervising a child's reading at this stage than 
a thorough knowledge of children’s litera- 
ture-—although some teachers have this too. 
Remember the book collection is well rounded 
and carefully preselected by the head of the 
boys and girls department. 

The third advantage, and perhaps the most 
important, is the trained awareness of the 
benefits offered by the public library, which 
creates readers for those long years when 
school days are over. Since the elementary 
school covers the habit-forming years, natu- 
rally, we believe a knowledge and use of the 
public library at this period of development 
will be important when the student has left 
school. If the provision of library tools and 
recreational reading is purely a function of 
the school administration, it is reasonable to 
believe many children will never feel the 
need for the services of a public library. In 
Atlanta, we feel that this program has mini- 
mized this danger and that our elementary 
school children of today will be our public 
library readers of tomorrow. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 251) 
RusH, WILLIAM M. Red Fox of the Kinapoo. 
Longmans 
j by the white men, an Indian boy returns to 
Nez Perces, in their struggle for 
’ against the treachery of the white 
men, whom they had befriended. 








SINGMASTER, Exsie. I Heard of a River; the Story 
the Germans in Pennsylvania. Winston 

A “serman-Lutheran boy joins a band of Swiss Men- 

vonites migrating to Pennsylvania in the seventeenth 

entury. (° Land of the Free’’ series) 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Japan. Holiday 
A very brief introduction to the history and culture 
of Japan. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. In Norway. Viking 

With rare understanding, a Norwegian storyteller 

describes Norwegian life today—history, traditions, in 
dustries, sports, and customs 


TUNIS, JOHN R. Son of the Valley. Morrow 
In spite of the prejudice and antagonism of his 
people to the T.V.A., a Tennessee mountain boy dares 
to cooperate with the government agent's soil conserva 
tion program 


WiLuiaMs, BeryL. Lillian Wald; Angel of Henry 
Street. Messnet 
Biography of a courageous young nurse who worked 
among the underprivileged of New York, established a 
visiting-nursing service, and founded the Henry Street 
Settlement 
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The School Library and Remedial Reading 


By Merrill Bishop * 


HE cry goes up higher and higher, ‘They 

cannot read.” In each school system 
teachers of reading use this expression as 
though it were a valid alibi. It is not. 

In education we seem to be as antiquated 
as we are in some of the superstitions that 
still crowd out reason in scientific fields. We 
love to cling to the old, for it in some way 
seems to give us an excuse for not having 
kept up with the times. 

In any really up-to-date primary classroom 
we find the teacher trying to get over the con- 
cept of a word through experience with the 
object for which the word stands. No matter 
what the object may be, the sensory concept 
is given. The child must feel, must hear, if 
hearing is involved, must see, must smell, if 
smelling is essential to the meaning of the 
word. In this way experience intensifies, crys- 
tallizes the meaning of the word for the in- 
dividual child, who does not merely associate 
it with the page of a dictionary. 

Yet when we advance into the higher 
grades, and we have many deficient children, 
we never use this method, for the scholar 
would never resort to it and of course all 
teachers of higher grades are scholars, even 
as all professors are scholars! 


Library versus Study Hall 


For a moment let us look at this idea from 
a librarian’s point of view. For in this library 
over which she rules, are found the many 
books it is hoped the pupils will use. We 
might ask, ‘Why should they wish to use 
them?” Have they been given any experience 
that would make them want to use them, 
other than being told they mast? And what 
experiences can be offered to make them use 
the books, when the place to which they are 
sent has two names—study hall and library ? 
It is surprising to hear some librarians brag 
that theirs is a “combined library, where 
study hall and library are combined.” 

So if a concept is to be gained through ex- 
perience we run into the first dilemma, that 
the experiences are not the same, and the 


* Director, English and Libraries, San Antonio, Texas, 
Independent School District 
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pupil through the senses becomes confused 
In a study hall the senses are brought into 
play through demand and contrition, My 
eyes must see what the teacher has assigned 
for me to see. My ears must be closed, for I 
cannot work unless I do not hear, although 
at home I have the radio on while I am doing 
my homework. Therefore, if I am a nice 
pupil, I contritely try to repent me of my 
natural senses and deny them, even as the 
Puritan denied his. I am contrite and syb. 
jected. 

A library, however, is a place I go volun. 
tarily to find what I wish to find, because my 
teacher has inspired me and excited me to 
find an answer to a challenge in my life as 
well as in the lives of those who preceded me 
It is for my enjoyment a vital spot, where, if 
I so desire, I may roam through the alcoves 
and find what I wish to find. My sense of 
seeing is not imposed upon me, nor are my 
ears Closed to other pupils seeking the answer 
to the same challenge. I feel a book in my 
possession. It is mine for the time being. It 
is not a place where I have been sent to study, 
but a place I go willingly. So much for the 
pupil who is a reader, but what of those who 
are not? 

There are many reasons for deficiencies in 
reading, and it is not the province of this 
article to discuss them. Those deficencies may 
be named, as reversals, transfers, blockouts, 
span, and speed. If they exist in the pupil 
they must be remedied in some place other 
than a library, but their mere existence should 
not bar the pupil from the library. It is the 
librarian’s job to meet the existing facts and 
not to use them as an alibi. If pupils are to 
use the library because in their programs ap- 
pears a period in which they do not report to 
a Class, but must report to the library, it is up 
to the librarian to provide proper tools for 
these pupils as well as for those who can read 


Let us look at the sense of sight. There 
must be books that can give the fact or the 
information desired in an easy sightseeing 
way: illustrative matter that can tell a story 
as well as words; books that are especially 
illustrative; many pictures that do the work, 
and help the child through the sense of sight 
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to grasp the meaning of the words that go 
with the picture. Because of the expense of 
publishing, textbooks find this difficult and 
so they have formerly had few illustrations. 
But it must be admitted that textbooks are 
now using more pictures. 


Another Difficulty 


To a slow reader small type is an obstacle, 
and because of it he tires of trying to read. 
The librarian must see that there are in her 
library books in large type, books with large 
print and condensed subject matter. Dr. R. A. 
Pulliam, Director of the Reading Clinic, Mis- 
sissippt Southern College, is responsible for 
some, published by the Steck Company of 
Austin, Texas. Others also have experi- 
mented with this type of remedial publica- 
tion. It is surprising to see how a pupil can 
be made to advance from large type to small 
type through books which help him increase 
his span. 

Another aid a school librarian may have, 
assuming she is vitally interested, is a collec- 
tion of slides on the same subject the pupil 
has been assigned by a teacher. Slides are 
helpful in making pupils observe objects, so 
indirectly the librarian is helping the pupil 
increase his reading skill. Even comics can 
be used this way. In high schools, college 
associations prescribe for those who are to go 
to college, but since many pupils leave after 
the first year in high school, the need for 
funds to meet the difficulty of poor readers 
must be recognized. There is a very essential 
reason for this. In the world today sensation 
fills much of the day: speed in cars, movies 
of false standards, comic sheets that can be 
read in a few seconds. If the school is to 
combat this, it must do so not with the lecture 
system, but with experiences that satisfy even 
though they may not be so sensational. Train- 
ing in happy experiences within a library will 
help do this. 

Take the sense of feeling. In “The Feel of 
a Book,” an article in the Wé/son Library 
Bulletin some years ago, the author reported 
that in one school delayed readers had been 
made book monitors, so they handled each 
day the books that were sent from the library 
to the schoolroom. The author concluded 
that from thus feeling a book, these boys and 
gitls were induced to look inside to see what 
it was about, and they frequently became vis- 
ual readers through magazines and books that 
were profusely illustrated. They never be- 
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came voluminous readers, but they did look 
into a book and did occasionally read words 
about the pictures there. 

A pupil using the library must be free to 
feel books. Some by their very weight will be 
abandoned, but even so a choice has been 
made, and choice implies the use of intelli- 
gence. The feel of a book has something to 
do with this choice. Size and weight are im- 
portant to slow readers. They choose small 
books that can be conquered easily. So the 
retarded reader should be allowed to choose, 
if he must, from weight, for this may be a 
beginning of curiosity and through curiosity 
he may be induced to look inside. How can 
he do this if he is assigned to one seat for a 
study period ? 

The school librarian can help, if only in 
these two ways, sight and feeling, the poor 
reader to have experiences with books 
through sense. It may sound absurd, but 
really it is not. These are the helpless, the 
lowly both in intelligence and in experience. 
They are primitive man, who by experience 
alone found the good and the bad, until man 
invented word, and even then he went back 
to the actual. The word and the object are 
not the same thing, according to S. I. Hay- 
akawa, in Language in Thought and Action. 
Books are not pleasing to the mind of the 
slow reader. He may, through actual experi- 
ence, find them pleasing, but the words book 
and pleasing are not the same thing. 


Result: Education 


We are full of illusions, especially in edu- 
cation. Most persons fail to see the difference 
between education and instruction as given 
by Lecomte du Noiiy in Human Destiny. 
But it is not instruction we are talking about 
here. It is education, the ‘unalterable foun- 
dations of his life’’ that we are talking about 
for all pupils who have advanced into the 
secondary level without having gained the 
fundamental ability to use the tools of learn- 
ing. 

We have gone back to primary instruction 
to review again the principles on which that 
instruction rests. We have tried to show that 
a library can be an efficient help to renew 
those principles in experiences assigned to 
secondary education, or instruction, that 
through these experiences the library can be- 
come the pivot of education and come alive 
again to those who have failed to appreciate 
to the full the books with which it is filled. 
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‘ Pens you help us set our library in order 
so we can give library service to our 
students ?”” 

“Some of our biographies are marked B 
while others are put in the 92 class. Which 
should I use?” 

“Miss Black started to organize our library 
collection last year but I don’t know how far 
she got.” 

“No one knows better than I how much 
our boys and girls need library service, but so 
many persons have been working on the col- 
lection within the last three years that it’s a 
mess! We can’t find a thing.” 

Such are the moanings of principals and 
librarians of small schools and libraries where 
the turnover of personnel is rapid and where 
only minimal library training has been had by 
those administering the school library. 

All too often in the small library, where 
they can least afford to spend time reclassify- 
ing and recataloging the library collection, 
new workers spend countless hours trying to 
understand the work which has preceded 
them, and when they have become completely 
and hopelessly confused, decide to begin 
again. This is not always the fault of the 
incoming librarian. Often the work is un- 
finished and the pattern is not clear cut and 
distinct. 

Even more serious for effective service than 
cataloging and classification inconsistencies is 
the lack of a continuous policy regarding 
book selection and methods used to stimulate 
reading. A principal may decide that books 
are needed and without consulting anyone he 
may spend a large portion of the budget on 
titles already represented in the collection or 
on a set of books which will seldom be used 
because of their limited student appeal. A 
librarian may spend her entire budget at the 
beginning of the year and make no allowance 
for emergency purchasing as needs arise, or 
she may delay purchase because she lacks the 
knowledge of curriculum needs and later that 
money she might have had has already been 
spent. 

This lack of planning and continuity of 
effort is one of the greatest handicaps to the 
small library. Unlike the work of the class- 


* Assistant Professor, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 
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A Plea for Policy Books 


By Eunice H. Speer * 





room teacher for whom June first finishes ope 
course and Labor Day begins a new one, the 
library is never finished. The work of the 
new year must follow the same pattern wover 
the year before, since complete reorganization 
each year is impractical and not conducive t 
good service. The pattern should be designed 
as the new library begins to take form and, 
complete record of that pattern should be 
available for subsequent workers lest the 
product begin to take on the form of a cray 


quilt. 
Keeping the Record 


Teacher-librarians need to blueprint thei 
work so the library progresses in spite of los 
of foreman or workmen. For effective service 
the library must make a continuous growth 
Some change of policy is inevitable wit 
change of personnel, and rightly so, but un 
necessary, unproductive fumbling must be re 
duced to a minimum. How can this be 
achieved? As an architect creates a building 
or a knitter produces a sweater—by a wel 
planned blueprint or by clear-cut directions 
For the library those directions take the form 
of a policy book. 

The policy book should record for one's 
successor the policies one has established in 
cataloging and classification ; the aims one has 
for developing the book collection; the cur- 
rent achievements and the dreamed of devel 
opments of the library, with a statement of 
the accomplishments to date and the manner 
in which those accomplishments have been 
and are to be, achieved. The policy book may 
be as simple or as detailed as the work of the 
school library warrants. That it should record 
the major decisions, however, is essential 
The librarian who records her decisions in 4 
well outlined manner assures herself that her 
labors will not have been futile, and she 
leaves behind a framework upon which the 
pattern she began can grow and produce 4 
serviceable school department. 

No arbitrary form for the policy book need 
be set up. Its general make-up may be varied 
to fit the whims of the librarian and the needs 
of the school. It should be definite, however, 
and easy to use. Careful outlining and con- 
cise, understandable statements will do much 
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to make it useful to one’s self and to one’s 
successor. Loose leaf form will undoubtedly 
be the most effective way to insure expansion 


and u 


p-to-dateness of the book. Thumb tabs 


or tiered indexing will bring out the various 
divisions in an effective manner. A compre- 
hensive table of contents and/or a detailed 
index will enhance its usefulness. 

The following suggestions are given as an 
outline of the type of organization which 
might be effective in the policy book: 


J. Classification policies _ 
A. Aids used in classifying materials 
B. Major changes in classification numbers 


II. 


usec 
aid, 


1 (if these changes are noted in the 
indicate that fact here) 


C. Closeness of classification 


Subject headings 


A. Aid 


s used in assigning subject head- 


ings : 
B. How noted on catalog cards 


1. 


> 


Red capitals for main headings; red 
lower case for subheadings 

Black capitals for main heading; 
black lower case for subheadings 
Black capitals underscored in red for 
main heading; black lower case 
underscored in red for subheadings 


C. How traced 
Fr 


> 


Back of main entry card, alphabeti- 
cally 

Front of shelf list card, alphabeti- 
cally, after an arabic numeral 
Front of each card after 
numerals in such manner as 
cards and Wilson cards 


arabic 
LA... 


Ill. Cataloging 


IV, 
V. 


VI. 


VII. 





A. Aid 
B. Mai 


s used 
n entry form (include sample cards ) 


C. Added entry form (include samples of 
principal types and all variations) 


D. Tra 


cing (include sample) 


E. Printed cards 


Bi 


> 


F. Boo 


Policy about use 
Where and how to order 
k numbers 


G. Authority files 


1. 


5 


Book se 


Name file 
Subject heading file 


lection and ordering 


Mechanical preparation of book 


A. Pro 
B. Acc 
C. Cap 
D. Ma 
1. 


> 


Professi 


perty stamp 

essioning (include example of form) 
ds and pockets (give samples) 
rking books 

Materials used (give address of 
agents from whom purchased and 
catalog number for each product) 
Form for marking books 


onal tools (give complete biblio- 


graphical data and call number for each) 


A. Cat 
B. Cla 
C. Orc 
D. Ad 


aloging 
ssification 

Jer and selection 
ministration 


Supplies (list here the supplies used, together 
with agent and catalog number for each. A 


sample 
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of each is also useful.) 
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VIII. Rules for service 
A. Length of loan of various materials 
B. Penalty for infringement of rules 
C. Special services 
1. Reserves 
2. Picture collection 
3. Pamphlet file 
4. Audio-visual aids 
IX. Annual report (over a period of years this 
indicates progress of work) 
A. Evaluation of collection 
1. Books 
a. Percentage of books in each class 
b. Graph of 
1) actual holdings 
2) standard holdings 
c. Weak sections and strong sec- 
tions 
2. Nonbook materials 
B. Use made of collection 
>. Budget for year 
1. How apportioned 
2. When spent 
3. How spent 
D. Services rendered during year 
1. Reference service 
2. Reading guidance service 
3. Bibliographies compiled 
4. Circulation activities 
5. Integration with classroom work (ac- 
tivities ) 
6. Teaching use of books and libraries 
E. Publicity 
F. Student assistants 
1. Method of selection and number 
needed 
2. Routines of work 
3. Library club 
G. Inventory 
H. Plans for next year 


1. Equipment needed 

2. Budget needed 

3. Collection requirements 

4. Special work for the year (here 
should be given unfinished business 
with details of progress in activities 
to date, and special plans for activi- 
ties for next year) 

X. Index 


TOWN LIBRARIAN 


Dedicated to Ruth A. Mildner, City librarian 
of Wayne, Nebraska. 


Standing by shadowed shelves she sees the flowers 
Shining in windowed heaven's luminous night. 
Her tireless eyes survey, in wire-borne light, 

The book-tiered wall of paper leaves that towers 
Before her and around. Dwarfing her powers 
Loom endless menial.duties to set right 

The day’s disordered foray. Yet her slight 

Array of stubborn strength routes drudging hours. 


In dust-stormed aisles and rooms the stacks of books 
Are ordered by deft hands and thoughtful eyes 
That scholar, common man, or child who looks 
May find the stars they seek in printed skies. 

With labor richer than her meager wage 

She tends a shrine to brighten our Dark Age. 


EUGENE KONECKY 
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ORDES of boys and girls, as well as their 


elders, crowd together and jiggle each other's 
elbows in libraries and stores and fairs and festivals 
in mid-November, as if then above all other times 
they simply had to gloat over the new books. But 
for the librarian Book Week is just one of those 
that come fifty-two times a year—only, of course, 
a little more so. 

A little more emphasis on the new, bright, clean 
books that will melt away the moment they are 
placed on the shelves, to come in and out and in 
and out, until they have been worn to tatters—or 
dog-eared, anyway—and thus must be replaced with 
fresh new copies that start the whole cycle over 
again. 7 

A little more realization that books and people 
sometimes have to be introduced to one another, 
before their relationship can flower into the com- 
fortable, neighborly kind of hospitality. , 

A little more understanding of the part books 
can have im human live Soo « Louisiana librarians 
had a warming instance of this last April, when 
readers gathered with librarians to celebrate a 
quarter-century of service. Francis ]. Welcek spoke 
of what the library had meant to him in Alexandria, 
but words like this could be multiplied by every 
wayside corner where library books have gone, so 
we quote from him, as our MOTTO FOR BOOK WEEK. 

I am happy to congratulate the Louisiana State 
Library—however, I personally feel, as do many 
other readers, that we ought to congratulate our- 
selves on its establishment, knowing and appreci- 
ating the benefits accruing to us through its serv- 
ices regardless of our location or position in life. 

Because I landed in this great country of ours in 
the late '80’s, in the trackless wilds of our West— 
the covered wagon days—with no educational fa- 
cilities and not knowing the language, every scrap 
of printed material became my prized possession, 
to be read and reread, studied and pondered upon. 

Life’s first danger is an empty mind—not so 
much an empty stomach, as we are nowadays led to 
believe, for we know that evil thoughts or ideol- 
ogies enter our minds and not the stomach—just 
like an open door in our house invites the entry 
of various pests. 

We do need to read good books that will make 
us think—not think for us—because a good book 
is good not only for the thoughts it propagates but 
the thoughts it suggests. It would be far better not 
to read at all than to read something which would 
warp our minds out of their orbit and make us 
satellites of a system of cheap literature and comic 
strip with which unfortunately our country is 
flooded. Fortunately, our library offers us the 
wisdom, learning, and humor of all ages to coun- 
sel, instruct, and entertain us and upon which we 
can build our future in these troubled and fearsome 
times. 

However enticing is the glitter and glamor of 
a modern moving picture, the fluid words of a 
radio commentator, or even a revival preacher— 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


such occurrences register so fleetingly on our facul. 
ties that we have no time to think, reflect, or digest 
the subject matter—in other words, allow our souls 
to catch up with our bodies in the world’s race for 
material security—and such privileges and oppor 
tunities our library delivers to our doors for an 
unprejudiced mind to ponder over 

We do not realize until late in life that we leave 
the schools with a smattering of facts, facing life's 
problems only half prepared, without the ability of 
thinking for ourselves. Instruction ends with our 
school days, but education ends at our death. Im 
portance of continual education is very vital be 
cause the sure and solid foundations of any govern 
ment or institution are based on our knowledge of 

not ignorance of—the fundamentals of such in 
stitutions. Any lack thereof invites national degen 
eracy and ruin and either moral or material bank. 
ruptcy. An informed public is not a gullible public 

If the world would spend only a fraction of the 
money and effort now and in the past spent on 
destroying each other, in distributing the knowledg 
and wisdom of the past and present to its citizens 
a much better world would result. “If you fill your 
measure full of clean grain, no room will be left 
for tares.”” 


Without the Book written thousands of years agi 
by many inspired authors giving us the — of 
God and revelations of His will for the world a 
mankind, we would still be ignorant of the greatest 
facts and philosophy of life. 

My thoughts on the value of the library have 
been aptly expressed, better than I could say, by 
such men as Bacon: ‘Reading maketh a full man’; 
H. W. Beecher: “A good library is not a luxury 
but a necessity of life’; Longfellow: “One has in 
his books his Rome, his Italy, the ruins of the an 
tique world and the glories of the modern one 
Webster: “If we work on marble it will perish, if 
on brass time will efface it, our architecture will 
crumble into dust, but work on the mind and soul 
of man will brighten life unto eternity 

But let’s not stick exclusively to bo 
timely reminder came the other day in 
Notes and News” of the North Dak 
brary Commission: 

At this time when North Dakota's broad fields 
are ready for the harvest, when trees are glorious 
with autumn colors, when wild fruit—chokecher- 
ries, plums, and grapes—are hanging on tree and 
vine, and gardens are presenting a show of late 
and lovely flowers, we trust that you are “inviting 
your soul” as the poet states. 





If you step quietly you may come upon a pheasant 
scuttling among the hedgerows and the conse 

And there, scotch-taped on the paper beside the 
comment, seconding the invitation, was a tin) 
brown and white and black pheasant feather ! Made 
us want to start out that very minute, book in hana 
for a walk through the woods to that quiet, sunny 
knoll with the old rustic bench 
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THE 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Pocket Full of Books 


N order to boost our circulation figures, we de- 

cided to experiment with pocket books. The 
results are interesting and may prove helpful to 
other libraries with circulation problems. The term 
pocket book in this article is used to describe that 
type book published by Popular Library, Avon, 
Pocket Books, Dell, Penguin Books, Bantam Books, 
and others. This book is usually about 4144” wide 
and 64” long with an attractive colored picture on 
the cover. The price, with exceptions, is thirty-five 
cents per copy. 

Our order of pocket books arrived on February 
17, 1949. The display rack and 62 new books cost 
$12.40. For purposes of identification, our branch 
stamp was placed on the title page of each book. A 
typewritten list of all the books was made, and an 
author card for each title. These cards are kept at 
the circulation desk in alphabetical order by author. 
This arrangement obviates the need for card pockets 
or some other method of keeping the book card and 
book together. An attempt was made to keep the 
book and card together by means of a paper clip, 
but when too many clips and cards disappeared we 
resorted to our present method. 

The date due is stamped on the inside cover of 
the pocket book when it is charged out. With a 
minimum of preparation the books are ready for 
the public. 

Since most of these books are of the fiction light- 
reading variety, no cataloging has been found nec- 
essary. However, we do expect to add considerably 
to our collection of both fiction and nonfiction 
pocket books, and it may become necessary as well 
as desirable to catalog them. At present the type- 
written list has proved adequate. 


The experiment was an instant success. Our orig- 
inal collection of 62 titles has grown to 139. Pa- 
trons are continually bringing in their old pocket 
books for use in the library. Most of these we ac- 
cept. Some, because either the book or the cover 
is too sensational, we reject. The same principles 
governing the selection of bound editions guide the 
selection of pocket books. 

From a psychological point of view, format-fear- 
ing patrons are confident they can handle these de- 
hydrated tomes. Secondly, they are not reluctant to 
pay a quarter for a lost book. Only four have been 
lost so far and all have been paid for. Thirdly, 
pocket books are inexpensive, so they can be bought 
in sizeable quantities, thus filling in the fiction gaps 
created by low budgets. Fourthly, the pocket book 
companies are publishing books of unquestionable 
excellence, fiction as well as nonfiction, in increas- 
ing numbers. Fifthly, duplicates of cloth bound 
books, especially fiction, are now available to satisfy 
the demand. This is particularly true of detective 
stories, which seem to be perennial favorites. 

After the pocket book circulates from seven to 
ten times, depending on the size of the pockets into 
which it has been thrust, it is ready to be discarded. 
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Binding is therefore eliminated. Gently throw the 
pocket book into the basket. Then draw a line 
through the title on the typewritten list. 

The following statistics are only approximate es- 
timates. A total of 139 pocket books collected from 
February 17 to June 1, 1949, have circulated 694 
times, an average of about five times per book in a 
three and a half month period. The total invest- 
ment for the experiment has been $12.40. While it 
is true that much of the circulation has resulted 
from the gifts of our patrons, the important thing 
to keep in mind is the fact that these books are 
popular with the readers. We have found that 
where a bound book is duplicated by a pocket book, 
the latter has invariably circulated more times than 
the former, despite the fact that the pocket book 
was acquired much later than the bound book. 
Books which have been made into motion pictures 
best illustrate this fact. 

Our patrons have expressed a desire to see the 
pocket book collection grow, so we intend to ex- 
pand both the fiction and the nonfiction. The latter 
have not circulated as often as the fiction, but per- 
haps this is due to the limited selection of titles 
available at present. 

No doubt numerous problems, such as cataloging 
and shelving, will arise when the collection is in- 
creased. We anticipate these problems and we feel 
certain that satisfactory solutions can be worked 
out. After all, the pocket book is only another 
book. 


MartTIN ERLICH, Assistant Librarian 
South East Branch 
Dearborn, Michigan, Public Library 
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More about Lettering 


READ with interest Earl Mayo’s letter on a new 

way of lettering books (Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, April 1950). He stated that he uses the V-T 
Book Coat and an Esterbrook pen with a secretarial 
point containing ink. Procuring from the Viti Com- 
pany one of their Scribe Kits, I tried out Mr. Mayo’s 
suggestion and found it worked. 

But why the Esterbrook and why the ink? Ex- 
perimenting, I found that any pen works effec- 
tively, nor is any ink needed because a dry pen 
(even a lead pencil!) will leave a clear tracing on 
the ribbon. 

In our own library it is desirable to have the 
name of the library stamped on the back of special 
books. To have this done in gold leaf by a book- 
binder would be too costly. I saw no reason why 
it could not be done inexpensively with the V-T 
Scribe Kit. obtained from a printer a bar of 
linotype bearing the name of our library. Taking 
a white pine board 8 x 12 inches, I made a slot in 
it near the centre-bottom. In the slot I fitted tightly 
the bar of lintotype, allowing the type to project 
only slightly above the board. Two pieces of scotch 
tape held the ribbon firmly over the type. Then all 
I had to do was to press hard the book I wished 
to stamp, against the linotype bar. The results are 
excellent! 

I do not recommend this method if the book has 
coarse cloth or coarse buckram; in this case I found 
writing more satisfactory. But if the cover is fairly 
smooth the linotype method works beautifully. 

I.am indebted to the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and to Mr. Mayo for calling this excellent medium 
to my attention. 

W. R. BONNIWELL, Librarian 
St. Vincent Ferrer Library 
New York City 


Why Wait? 


UR library was well planned in 1927 when it 
was constructed to house a collection of some 
18,000 volumes and to serve a student body of about 
300. Today, with a collection of approximately 
53,000 volumes at the service of some 720 students, 
we find that, by shifting and reorganizing our now 
limited quarters, we can still make reasonably satis- 
factory adjustments without any major alterations. 

In the course of the years, many changes, made as 
the need arose, have helped keep things running 
smoothly in a busy college community, but the one 
which has been most appreciated by students, facul- 
ty, and staff is the conversion of an unused outside 
entrance hall into a very convenient bibliography 
and public catalog room. 

This entry, about 1314’x 1614’, had a double 
door leading from the corridor into a marble-floored 
lobby with five steps down to a lower-level outside 
door. The installation of a false floor, covering the 
steps at corridor level, was a simple matter. The 
upper half of the outside door affords good natural 
lighting, which has been supplemented by a large 
fluorescent fixture for close bibliographical work. 
The room completed, the card catalog cases were 
first moved in, leaving space for the installation of 
two more sixty-tray card catalog cases. An ink ma- 
chine on one side and a pencil sharpener on the 
other are minor but much appreciated accessories. 
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For some time it had been our hope that the 
United States Catalog and its supplements could be 
moved from the cataloging room where they were 
creating a housing problem, to a more central loca 
tion where they could be made more readily avail 
able to students and faculty. Since the cataloging 
room is adjacent to the new room, we decided what 
we needed was some provision there for the large 
volumes and plenty of space for the supplements 
and cumulations. 

The carpenter was skeptical about the ‘‘validity 
of the new piece of furniture, but we finally per 
suaded him we really knew what we were about 
The requisition called for a solid work table 
4¥,'x 914’, with a tilted book support running 
down the center at one end and a five-foot swivel 
rotating at the other. The swivel has a curved 
block on each of its four sides, 134” high at center 
upon which the large United States Catalog cumu 
lative volumes can turn. These blocks serve a 
double purpose: they insure the volumes’ staying in 
place, and they support and raise the backs so the 
inner margins can always be easily read. The raised 
edge of the swivel keeps the volumes from slipping 
and the crossed supports in the center p rovic de shel 
ing space for the smaller cumulations and suppl 
ments. So far this table cares for our comp plete fil 
of the United States Catalog and supplements, the 
English Reference Catalogue, the French Byibli 
and miscellaneous foreign booklists 

During Book Week the trade bibliographies are 
temporarily removed to the reading room, and the 
entire bibliography room, including swivel and sup 
port, is turned into a book nook with plenty of dis 
play possibilities. We are still dreaming about a 
new bibliography room which will house all the 
above plus our entire, and rather large, bibliography 
collection, but until the day comes when we can 
break ground for the proposed expansion, the pres- 
ent room is getting daily and constant use. Why 
stand and wait if there is something we can do 
meanwhile ? SISTER M. Craupta, Librarian 

Marygrove College Librar) 
Detroit, Michigan 
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E hope all libraries have a lively, successful 

Book Week. While your particular activity 
is still fresh in mind, why not sit down and write 
us about it? Send your description (not over 500 
words, and with a good photograph if possible) 
to the Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. Then next fall at Book 
Week time, other librarians will be helped by your 
ideas. 

- Le te 

“The Elementary School Library in Today's Edu- 
cational Scene,” by Nora E. Beust, reprinted from 
School Life, April 1950, may be obtained without 
cost from the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Ve te te 

Two pamphlets, Books and Reading for the Blind 
and Regional Library Systems, cost 4 shillings each 
and 3 shillings each, respectively, from the Library 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, 
W.C. 1, England. 

ee Ve te 

“Goethe and Democracy,” reprint of an address 
by Thomas Mann, is free on request to the Publi- 
cations Section, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 

The manuscript of I Say No: or The Love-Lettes 
Answered, a nineteenth-century mystery thriller by 
the British novelist, Wilkie Collins, friend and 
collaborator of Charles Dickens, has been added to 
The New York Public Library's Berg Collection of 
rare English and American literature. 

ee Le Le 

The Brooklyn, New York, Public Library has 
joined the group of libraries which lend framed 
reproductions of the world’s great paintings. 

_A collection of six hundred American and Eng- 
lish children’s books, from the eighteenth to the 


twentieth centuries, has been presented to the li- 
brary of the University of Rochester, New York. 


As long as the limited supply holds out, “The 
Teacher in Fiction,” a brief annotated bibliography, 
will be sent without charge to anyone applying to 
Rose Z. Sellers, Brooklyn College Library, Bedford 
Avenue and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
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Aids to World Understanding, for Elementary 
School Children, an annotated bibliography, is 
available for 50 cents from the Publications Office, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Free copies of their May 1950 Bulletin, dealing 
with “Problems in Counselor Training,’’ may be 
had from the Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

ve te be 


“Public Affairs Abstracts,” summarizing the 
contents of the most significant publications dealing 
with problems of concern to Congress, are issued 
in sets, each dealing with one general topic. Four- 
teen sets have been issued since the beginning of 
1950, covering all kinds of subjects from “World 
Government” to ‘Federal Participation in Hous- 
ing.” About twenty issues will be published each 
year. Those wishing to subscribe may send a check 
or money order payable to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, to the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. Subscription is $5.75 per 
year, single issues, 30 cents. A limited number of 
the first 14 sets are available, but subscriptions will 
begin when received unless back copies are re- 
quested. 

te Le 


“Ideas for Small Business” are presented in the 
Brooklyn Public Library's Bulletin for September, 
which lists 200 books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
especially selected as practical aids to the neighbor- 
hood businessman. Copies of the Bulletin are avail- 
able at 15 cents each; a condensed reprint is 10 
cents. Address: Editor, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New York. 


THE CHELIFERS EX LIBRIS 
w 





Fersempson— 


Yes, it’s alot easier to keep up with them 
since I started numbering them. 
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Single copies of the National Health Insurance 
Handbook cost 35 cents from the Committee for 
the Nation’s Health, 1416 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Education for a Long and Useful Life, Bulletin 
1950 Number 6 of the Office of Education, costs 
20 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

ee te Le 

“Book Selection, Policies and Procedures” may 
be had for 75 cents from the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


ve be Le 
“Codifying College Library Policy,” Number 14 
of the University of Illinois Library School Occa- 
sional Papers, is available without charge from 
Herbert Goldhor, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 
te Le Le 
Single copies of their “Economic Policy for Re- 
armament” are available free from the Committee 
for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 
eS &e 
Two traveling exhibitions of ‘Rare and interest- 
ing books which can be purchased for $25 or less” 
are being sponsored by the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America, who invite inquiries as to 
the availability of these exhibitions. Write them at 
3 West 46th Street, New York 19. 
we ee 
Another librarian has turned author. Under the 
pseudonym “Anne Morehead,’ Margaret Sullivan, 
of the public library of Bristol, Connecticut, has 
written Marita of the Gypsies. 
ve be Le 
Copies of “Library Procedures, San Antonio Pub- 
lic Schools,” are available without charge from 
Merrill Bishop, Director of Secondary School Li- 
braries, 621 West Euclid Avenue, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
ve te Le 
Colored travel posters will be sent to those re- 
questing them from the French National Tourist 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


ve be Le 
Single copies of the pamphlet, How Can a Better 
Understanding of Our Economic System Be Fos- 
tered? are available without charge from the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 
ee te Le 
Free to librarians is “Booklist Number 4, Used 
Books Priced by Year, 35c to $1.29,” from the 
Ireland Book and Library Service, 549 East Poppy- 
fields Drive, Altadena, California. 
Ve Le te 
Individual copies of “Read about: More Fun in 
Michigan,” done in cooperation with the State Inter- 
agency Council on Recreation, are available free on 
request to John O. Lorenz, Assistant State Librarian, 
State Office Building, Lansing 13. 


te Le te 


How to Simplify Your Files and Filing Systems 
is distributed free by Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY | 


Universal Bible Sunday, sponsored jointly by ti 
and the New York Bib 


American Bible Society 


Society, falls on December 10 this year 
, 450 Park Avenue, New 


American Bible Society 


York 22, for free materials to publicize it an 


promote world-wide Bible reading 
clude bookmarks carrying the following list « 


readings, chosen for the 
ing and Christmas. 


23 Thanksgiving . 
ee ern ere 
: R 
26 Sunday . 
7 
ene 
De -bedeace 

De weccews 


DEC 


10 Universal Bible 
Sunday 


ees 55.6:4 


Sunday 
Christmas 


NmMNMNN > 
A dw 


. John 


Mater 


pe riod between Thanks 


Psalms 
Matthew 


Exodus 
Psalms 
Luke 


Psalms 


EMBER 


Psalms 
Psalms 119:1 
Proverbs 4:1-] 


John 8:1-1 





Write the 


. Psalms 121 


John 12:23-3 


_II Peter 


Isaiah 


. Psalms 


Psalms 23 


Psalms 119:97-1 


Luke 


Isaiah 


.I Corinthians 


I John 


Romans 


. Matthew 
. John 4: 1-2 
. John 


Matthew 


Matthew 1:18- 
Matthew 2:1- 


(Continued on page 265) 
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LLETIN 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS %& Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


r ynthly review of non-subscription publications. 
oe jelgrnents expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AMBER, JOHN T., ed. The Gun Digest. Sth 
edition. Chicago, Gun Digest, 1950. 224p. $2 
2. BATESON, F. W. English Poetry, a Critical 
Introduction. New York, Longmans, 1950. 272p. 
$2 
3. BENTLEY, G. E., ed. The Development of 
English Drama, an anthology. New York, Apple- 
ton, 1950. 823p. $6.50 
4. BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. Lobbyists in Ac- 
Washington, National Capitol Publishers, 
1950. 6lp. $.75 
5. CorMACK, M. B. The First Book of Stones. 
New York, Watts, 1950. 93p. $1.50 
6. DAVISON, ARCHIBALD T. and WILLI APEL. 
Historical Anthology of Music, Baroque, Rococo 
and Pre-Classical Music. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 303p. $10 
7. Fopor, NANDoR and FRANK GAYNOR, eds. 
Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 208p. $3.75 
8. HawLeEy, PAUL R. New Dziscoveries in 
Medicine. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1950. 134p. $2.50 
9. HIGHTOWER, JAMES R. Topics in Chinese 
Literature. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1950. (Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, v. III) 
130p. $3 
10. IRisH, WyNot R., comp. The Modern 
American Muse, a Complete Bibliography of Amer- 
ican Verse, 1900-1925. Syracuse, Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 259p. $5 
JAMIESON, JOHN. Books for the Army. 
York, Columbia University Press, 1950. 
$4.50 


Kerr, EvizaBetH M. Bibliography of the 
Sequence Novel. Minneapolis, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1950. 126p. $10 

13. Maciz, Davip. Roman Rule in Asia Minor. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1950. 2v. 


$20 


14. Rand McNally World Atlas. Chicago, Rand 
McNally, 1950. 30p. $1 


15. Roop, JOHN. Sculpture in Wood. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 179p. 
$5 


16. SokoLtov, Y. M. Russian Folklore. New 
York, Macmillan, 1950. 760p. $10 

17. SPOTTISWOODE, RAYMOND. A Grammar of 
the Film. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1950. 328p. $3.75 
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18. WAGNER, RussELL H. and CARROLL C. 
ARNOLD. Handbook of Group Discussion. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 322p. $3.75 

19. WILSON, WILLIAM H. and Dr. KENNETH 
B. Haas. The Film Book. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1950. 259p. $4.65 


Literature 


_— university presses have supplied a large 
number of the reference titles reviewed in this 
issue, three of them being in the field of literature. 
And all three are bibliographies. The first, Brbliog- 
raphy of the Sequence Novel™ lists by language, 
then alphabetically by author, those series of closely 
related novels that were originally published as 
separate, complete novels but that as a series form 
an artistic whole, unified by structure and themes 
that involve more than the recurrence of characters 
and some continuity of action. For this reason, the 
user will find the Galsworthy sequences, but not 
the Jalna books, which the compiler tears into at a 
great rate. 

The date of the earliest edition that could be 
verified is given for each title, together with pub- 
lisher and place of publication. Valuable notes 
from the Library of Congress cards, from authors, 
or from the compiler are frequently included. 
Though the compiler modestly presents this as an 
introduction rather than a definitive work, it will 
still prove most useful in public and college librar- 
ies, since it will quickly and easily answer such 
questions as the sequence of publication of Upton 
Sinclair's Lanny Budd novels, or whether Trol- 
lope’s Barchester Towers comes before or after 
Doctor Thorne. The sections listed under Romance 
languages, Teutonic languages, and Slavic lan- 
guages with their further subdivisions under 
French, Italian, etc. contain references to authors 
and titles which would be more difficult to find 
listed in general American bibliographies and are 
therefore also very valuable. 

Another bibliography is The Modern American 
Muse” which is subtitled ‘‘a complete bibliography 
of American verse, 1900-1925," but with an intro- 
ductory note by the compiler stating that only in a 
very “soft and flexible sense’’ can it be called com- 
plete. It is evident from the whimsical and pun- 
studded preface that the compiler had great fun 
copying L.C. cards, arranging them alphabetically 
by author under year of publication, and having the 
result published without benefit of index, making 
it necessary to consult twenty-six different alphabets 
in order to find out how many volumes of verse 
Eddie Guest published during that period. It is 
true that there are a few items without L.C. card 
numbers, indicating that these were picked up from 
other sources, such as the Catalog of Copyright 
Entries, or the Cumulative Book Index. The chief 
value of the volume is that it does present a year 
by year picture of poetry publishing, regardless of 
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its literary quality, and while it is doubtful that it 
presents the material for ‘‘a true history of modern 
American poetry instead of the usual essays, bril- 
liant as they are, on its leading poets,’’ it will be 
of interest to the literary sociologist who feels that 
it is significant that Robert Frost's Mountain In- 
terval appeared in 1916, the same year that Guest 
published Heap O° Litin’. 

Topics in Chinese Literature, Outlines and Bib- 
liographies * will provide students with some of the 
factual data on which an historical survey of Chi- 

nese literature can be based. Roughly chronological 

listings of literary styles or genres, each with his- 
torical introductions, lists of critical authorities, and 
translation of important representative titles, com- 
pose this third volume of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute studies. 

There have been many anthologies of English 
drama, some textbooks, some intended for general 
use. The question then, in approaching a new one 
is “How does it differ from the others on the 
shelves?” Bentley's The Development of English 
Drama* gives the texts of many plays found in 
other anthologies, but adds hundreds of stage di- 
rections to help the undergraduate or other reader 
to visualize the action. Also, he prefaces each with 
an introduction designed to demonstrate a variety 
of approaches, though none of them loses sight of 
the fact that a play is primarily a theatrical and 
only secondarily and occasionally a literary docu- 
ment. Also, the conventional biographical essay on 
each author has been replaced by a list of the 
principal events in the dramatist’s life. Plays have 
been selected to illustrate as many as possible of 
the dramatic modes, forms, and conventions which 
have attained significance in the dramatic evolution 
of ten centuries, making a good, representative 
collection. 

The reference librarian who must make up for 
the lag in critical approach presented in encyclo- 
pedic works will find that English Poetry, a Critical 
Introduction * reflects the revolution in the criticism 
of poetry brought about by such critics as T. S. 
Eliot, I. A. Richards, William Empson, and others. 
The first part attempts a definition of poetic mean- 
ing and the second gives a practical demonstration 
of the thesis by using such familiar English poems 
as Tennyson's “Tears, Idle Tears” and Gray's 
“Elegy” as test cases. The result is a lively volume 
for that minority who are born potentially good 
readers of poetry. 

Russian Folklore” is a survey of the entire sub- 
ject of folklore as it is collected, interpreted, and 
taught in Russia today. It is not an anthology, 

though some extracts are included by way of illus- 
tration. One of the titles published as part of the 
Russian translation project of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, it is intended to provide 
an insight into Russian life and thought. Bibli- 
ographies are given at the end of each chapter and 
the titles of all Russian references are translated. 
It will interest not only the folklorist but social 
scientists. 


Pictures Motive 


A Grammar of the Film™ is a study of the 
cinema as a prospective art form and presents 
aesthetic, technical, and historical discussions of 
the motion picture. Originally published in Eng- 
land in 1935, it reflects the author's thinking as of 
1933, as he explains in a rather full preface to this 
reissue. It still remains a stimulating analysis of 
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film technique and will appeal to those who fear 
that “Hollywood films will prove to be the dino. 
saur of the arts, immense in physical scale, feeble 
in wits, ponderously unchangeable when new cop. 
ditions like the advent of television arise 

The Film Book,” on the other hand, is more 
concerned with the “‘limitless potentialities for jn. 
creasing popular knowledge at an unprecedented 
rate by visual presentation.” Chapters on the use 
of films in marketing organization, in industry, jp 
public relations, in education, in religion, are fol. 
lowed by brief chapters on film script preparation 
costs, professional personnel, production, distriby 
tion, and manufacture. Two appendixes give q 
glossary of terms and a list of sources of filn 
materials. While it is an elementary handbook 
is intended for a wide range of readers, and its 
many illustrations and case histories are important 
features. 


History and Geography 


Roman Rule in Asia Minor™ is a monumenta 
work by a well known contributor to the felds 
ancient history, archaeology, and epigraphy, David 
Magie. Planned in his youth, begun in middle life 
and finally completed in his old age, it has been 
his constant companion for nearly a quarter of < 
century. Presenting what is known of the expan 


sion of Rome's empire in Asia Minor and the land 
adjacent on the east, it has as one of its chief ref 
erence features a volume of notes, nearly a th 
sand pages, which represent an pa bibliog 
raphy of all the existing scholarship on the subject 
The Rand McNally World Atlas," 
home use, seems well suited for this because of 1 
excellent color, its omission of topographi 
its world coverage, and its excellent paper t 
one third of its thirty pages are devoted to the 
United States. Its large size permits the proper 
emphasis of important geographic regions 





intended for 





Science and Health 


New Discoveries in Medicine,’ a series Of 
tures by Dr. Hawley, is a nontechnical treatment 
of recent developments in surgery, medicine, an 
public health, which are effecting almost daily 
changes in the lives and health of individuals 
Chapters on the blood, on modern surgery of the 
heart and lungs, on treatment of mental disease 
and on the socio-economic aspects of medical care 
not only discuss twentieth century progress but 
touch on the historical background. Interestingly 
written and illustrated with photographs and dia 
grams, it can be used by either freshmen writing 
term papers—'research” papers, as they are now 
called—or by the interested general reader 

Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis’ is an al 
phabetical list of psychoanalytical terms which 
occur in Freud's writings, with brief extracts, giv 
ing title and chapter, extracts which can hardly be 
classified as definitions in the more exact sense of 
the word. What we have is Freud’s ideas, which 
the editors have arrayed alphabetically in an effort 
to curb the misunderstandings and misconceptions 
which now exist. The editors’ qualifications ac- 
cording to the book jacket are that Fodor is “ao 
internationally known psychoanalyst, a graduate ot 
the Royal Hungarian University of Science, aa 
Associate of the Association for the Advancement 











of Psychotherapy in the United States.” Frank 
Gaynor, the other editor, seems to have become 
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wite versatile as he is coauthor of the Dictionar) 
of Industrial Psychology and the Pocket Encyclo- 
nedia of Atomic Energy, the latter published this 
veat. Theodor Reik in his preface states, ‘’The edi- 
tors of this book know, I am sure, that it is as 
imperfect as other scientific endeavors of this kind, 
a rather ambiguous remark but more modest than 
the prefaces of many other Philosophical Library 
publications. 

A critical estimate of the completeness and ac- 
curacy of presentation of Freud's ideas will have 
to be made by someone more familiar with Freud's 
writings than this reviewer, who can only observe 
that the print is clear and that there are many see 
references. 

The First Book o} Stones, a recent addition to 
the Watts ‘First Book” series, follows the same 
pattern, employing large print, being profusely il- 
lustrated, and written in a readable style for boys 
and girls. It is ideal for youngsters who love to 
pick up and bring home all kinds of rocks, for the 
emphasis is on collecting throughout the book. 


Pressure Groups 


Lobbyists in Action,’ like the earlier Congress in 
Action from the same publishers, gives a readable 
approach to a topic which is discussed by high 
school students and junior college students in their 
political science classes. Illustrated with cartoons, 
this volume deals primarily with lobbyists and Con- 
gress, and is designed to show how pressure groups 
work to make themselves felt in the determination 
f governmental policy. The text of the regulation 
f lobbying act is included 


For the Soldiers 


In Books for the Army,” a fascinating account of 
the Army Library Service in the second world war, 
John Jamieson has recorded the history of the dis- 
tribution of millions of books, both hard bound 
and paper bound, in the various theaters of opera- 
tions. Full of praise for the Armed Services edi- 
tions, which he considers the outstanding achieve- 
ment in the history of the wartime activities of the 
Army Library Service, the author also discusses 
jonated books and services, their good and bad 
points. Most interesting is his conclusion that the 
consensus is that the Army Library Service did not 
effect anything like a revolution in reading tastes 
or an enduring mass conversion to reading as a 
pastime. It did “have one very important cultural 
effect, even though it cannot be spelled out in sta- 
tistics or clearly inferred from publishers’ lists or 
public library patronage. That was its service to 
the ‘readers’ as distinguished from the ‘sitters’ 
the small minority of men to be found in every 
camp and in nearly every army unit, for whom read- 
ing was not only a pastime but a real pursuit 
anormal and important part of their daily lives.” 
And while he feels that the sitters will always pre- 
dominate, there will be a need to provide library 
service for students and serious readers no less than 
tor men who read only for momentary diversion. 
And there will be this need as long as the army 
continues to assign its soldiers with care and to 
place a premium on technical knowledge, adminis- 
trative intelligence, and educated or educable minds. 

The wide knowledge of the author, his realistic 
approach, and his forthright, readable style com- 
bine to make this a definitive guide to all librarians 
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who must necessarily in these times be either di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with the reading of 
American soldiers. 


Group Discussion 


Also a reflection of the times is the Handbook 
of Group Discussion,* which not only analyzes in 
nontechnical language the process, the function of 
the leader, and speech habits, but also the types and 
forms, with an appendix giving examples of dis- 
cussions of various kinds. College and public li- 
brarians who are concerned with this prevalent 
form of fact-finding will recognize its value in pro- 
moting a more effective practice of the art. 


Art and Music 


The second volume of the Historical Anthology 
of Music” is characterized by the same careful edi- 
torial work which distinguished the first volume. 
While 276 of its 303 pages are devoted to the 
music itself, there is a valuable section of commen- 
tary, with citation of sources and translations of 
the foreign texts. But most valuable is the inclu- 
sion of many examples which are not readily avail- 
able, even in larger libraries, and the representation 
of more than a hundred composers by well chosen 
selections which reflect the excellent qualifications 
of the compilers. Bach and Handel have been 
omitted because their works are easily obtainable. 
This concludes the anthology, of which volume I 
was hailed in the Library Journal as “the music 
historian’s classic dream.” 

John Rooe begins his Sculpture in Wood * with 
the general observation that “Art, like religion, 
faith, love, understanding, is a necessity for the 
human being; without these we would quickly 
destroy ourselves.’’ He then sets out to describe in 
simple language how to make, use, and understand 
sculpture in wood in a way that will make the 
reader want to lay down the shovel and the hoe 
and grab a chisel and a board. It is well illustrated 
with 133 plates, many of them photographs of the 
author's own sculpture 


Guns 


The Gun Digest’ in its latest edition offers 
articles on all aspects of the subject by various 
authorities, with hundreds of illustrations and a 
manufacturers’ directory. Sportsmen patrons of the 
public library will love it, not to mention the Annie 
Oakleys who want to master the secrets of double 
action shooting. 


s 6 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 262) 

Technical books on the use and treatment of 
aluminum are available free to libraries writing 
Reynolds Metals Company, 2500 South Third Street, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 

c c co 

The Charles Hayden Memorial Library, dedicated 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology last May, 
houses the Institute’s central collection in science 
and engineering, one of the largest and most com- 
plete in this country. 
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Display for 


the Month 





The library club of the Deland, Florida, Junior High School prepared this float for 


school homecoming parade. A food sale given by club members took care of the expense involved 


Shelving books, one of the student assistants at 
the library of the University of Wichita, Kansas, 
noted that many of the classics seldom went out. 
So he secured permission to set a display shelf on 
top of the circulation desk. This he filled with the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Darwin, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Herodotus, John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith, 
and others, and above them sketched a humorous 
frieze. 

It would be good to report that the shelf was 
such a tremendous success that the classics circu- 
lated faster than they could be stocked, but such 
was not the case. However, four or five went out 
the first week and this average has held up since. 
Stock is changed frequently and varied considerably 
so all fields are represented. Lately sets of the 
Great Books publications have been added. In- 
dividually these volumes have circulated well and 
the shelf is considered worth while since these 
better books are being taken out apart from any 
required reading 





CALIFORMIAS LITERARY CENTENNIAL 


COLDEN DAYS 


UULUL 





Photograph by the San Diego P< e De 


"This day some kind of mettle was found 
in the tatlrace that looks like goald 


In keeping with California's Literary Centennia 
the San Diego Public Library put up in the 
lobby the first of ten contemplated displays 
signed and erected on an old bulletin board by sta 
members. The board was converted into an 
fashioned gold frame which projected out 
edges. The background is deep blue to 
California's blue and gold colors. The 
“Golden Days,” commemorates the writings 
gold digging in 1949 and after. The central fgur 
represents John Marshall, who discovered gold of 
January 28, 1848 at Sutter's mill in Coloma, pi 
tured in the upper right section. That's a piece 
gold (paper) in Marshall's hand. Below ts a 
cerpt from the diary of one of his coworkers t 
of the discovery. Below the display (but not s 
here) is a glass case with some of our rare book 
on early California. Future displays will be 
California statehood; flowers, animals, trees 
birds of the state; who was who; and a series 
San Diego. 
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THANKSGIVING DISPLAY IN ARTESIA 


A paper napkin inspired this display in the high 
school library of Artesia, New Mexico. Hats were 
painted brown and gold; varicolored leaves made 
from construction paper were carried over from 
several years before, and the turkey was copied 
from the cover of a Scholastic magazine. 

6 6 

That a large picture of a doctor represent Dr 
Bookworm is suggested by the Public Library of 
Sedalia, Missouri. The librarian or an art student 
might draw the doctor on cardboard. Pictures of 
books may be put on the bulletin board under 
Dr. BooKWORM SAYS, READ FOR FUN, EVERYONE. 
The doctor's prescriptions, in small bottles, can be 
labeled, ‘Dr. Bookworm says—."’ A bookmark and 
a ribbon identify each child’s own prescription. 

Some general lists run off on the duplicator or 
typed can be put in each bottle, with special inter- 
ests of definite readers in mind. To prescribe titles 
for individual readers one can use an old book 
catalog, which often provides short annotations. 
Cut out, these can be placed in the bottles. 

Ss 8 

To increase interest in folklore, the Annapolis 
and Anne Arundel County Library, Maryland, ar- 
ranged this brilliantly colored Paul Bunyan in the 
children’s room. It was made with the following 
materials: 7 sheets 22” x 28” cardboard 

India ink 

masking tape 

poster paints 

straight pins. 

Paul (53” tall) is made of 
white cardboard and 
painted as indicated: 

jacket—red and white plaid 
with black buttons 

trousers—green 
boots—black 

stockings —yellow, striped 
tops 

cap—red 

beard—black 

cheeks—tan 

gloves—yellow 

ax—blue, handle—brown 

The ox (44” tall) is blue cardboard with accents 
of deeper blue, red hair, and deeper blue hoofs. 
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Grass and trees, green cardboard, are accented in 
darker green paint. House and tree trunk are of 
orange cardboard set off by brown poster paint 
Caption, TALL TALES, is lettered in black on char- 
treuse cardboard. Figures are attached to the wall- 
board backing with pins and masking tape. 


So 8 
All Aboard 


Book Week got under 
full steam at the East Lake 
Branch of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Public Library 
with a railroad theme. 

Models of historic and 
present day trains were 
shown in the display cases, 
together with pictures of 
trains. The slogan “All 
Aboard the Book Week 
Express” very effectively 
brought the youngsters into 
the library in large num- 


bers. 














A New State Organization 


CHOOL librarians in Washington state have 

been wearing satisfied grins ever since last 
April, reports Mary R. Bacon, librarian of North 
Central High School in Spokane. At that time a 
dream of long standing was consummated, the in- 
auguration of the Washington School Librarians’ 
Association. Because school library groups in some 
thirty-eight states are still unorganized but must 
have similar dreams, a description of Washington's 
procedure may help 

Of course, the start took real leadership by two 
Seattle school librarians, Dora Leavitt and Georgia 
Sealoff. Based on careful study of the constitutions 
and procedures of states with functioning organi- 
zations and on consultation with key librarians of 
the state, the procedure to be followed was outlined 
in detail. Committee heads were appointed, the 
help of the State Library and the State Department 
of Public Instruction was solicited, and parliamen- 
tarians checked to see that everything was according 
to Robert. 

Washington is separated into sections by moun- 
tains and deserts so that school librarians are widely 
scattered. Larger communities have full-time 
trained school librarians, but most of the schools 
are served by teacher-librarians scheduled to their 
libraries for a few hours a day or less. At best these 
teachers have had only summer school training in 
the library field. and most of them think of them- 
selves primarily as teachers. At regional educa- 
tional meetings they are more interested in their 
subject field than in library activities. Consequently 
they seldom talk over their library work, and their 
limited knowledge of library tools and procedures 
results in a poor set-up. Librarians of the fast- 
growing city elementary schools need help too. 

The Seattle planners hoped for at least a group 
of thirty or forty at an initial meeting last spring. 
Almost a hundred librarians appeared, many of 
them traveling several hundred miles to attend the 
all-day Saturday session. There was a background 
of discussion in short talks on the history of school 
libraries in Washington, the present status of li- 
brary training and plans for the future, present 
school library standards, the certification of librar- 
ians under new requirements, and a report of the 
King County school librarians’ organization. 

This served to focus attention on the motion: 

In order to strengthen and unify school library 
service in Washington, to coordinate effort with the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the Wash- 
ington Education Association, the Washington Li- 
brary Association, and to have representatives at 
A.L.A. meetings, it is moved that the school librar- 
ians of the state form an association.”” This passed 
unanimously. The groups then separated into units 
corresponding to the twelve regional divisions of 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at St. Ste- 
phens Episcopal School, Austin, Texas. 
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the state education association and each unit el 
a chairman to serve throughout the Ing year 


The afternoon was devoted to committees 
range planning, short-range planning, local a 
tions, public relations. These « 
mered into shape their suggestions for work 
the coming year, after which the enti 
to hear resulting reports. Thus the 
was laid for the future program. So pr 
logical were these reports that every s 
left the meeting full of enthusiasm for 
up in her own community. The meeting 


with a report of the nominating committee; | 
Ahlers, librarian of Everett High S 
elected president. The afternoon ended wit 


for the new ofhcers. 

Thus, in a few hours’ time, the Was 
brarians’ Association found itself 1 
1950-1951 program. During the sum: 
leaders made further progress in o1 
members are looking forward to 
gional conferences held in connection 
meetings of the Washington Education As 
when large groups will get to work wit 
In the late spring there will be a combi 
with a program to initiate projects for 
come. And all because two busy lib 
initiative, perseverance, and vision! 








Bricks without Straw 


Your editor has a new title. In Sept 
became librarian of a brand new pri 
situated high in the hills to the west of A 
St. Stephens Episcopal School. The studer 
limited to a hundred boys and girls of 
senior high school age, is initiating n 





tories, a classroom building, and a dining 
houses a temporary library and chapel 
The library, although small and ¢ 


tantalizing odors of meals in preparatior 
charm. There is a fireplace at one end, whi 
the center of a browsing nook. Down t 
rough stone wall hung with rare print 
battles of the Mexican War, and at tl 
large picture window overlooking a suy 
hills and Lake Austin. Much of the furnit 
cluding the catalog, 1s still to come 
tion to date is limited to gifts of generous 
characterized by the customary residue fror 
ing home libraries 





There are discouraging aspects of this 


but through it all rings a note of challeng 


encouragement. All—headmaster, faculty 

dents — are keen library advocates. It | 
stimulating to confer with faculty and stud 
prepare the initial order of books in terms 
interests and plans. Textbooks have been 
arriving so that, with cheerful disregard 
lack of library materials, students have had 


plussed at first, but now it is a real challeng: 
(Continued on page 271) 





ments involving the use of the library. I wa 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


County-Wide Orientation 


HE Van Buren County, Michigan, Library 

“Breeze” reports a county-wide inservice 
training program. Newly appointed county library 
staff members travel with other county departments, 
such as health, agriculture, schools, etc., to become 
better caused 1 with the county as a whole and 
with the individual activities of the different county 
ofices. Other county employees, in turn, travel 
with the county library staff to discover what county 
librarians d 


10, 


35-Cent Spell Broken 


During the campaign to organize the Fraser 
Valley Union Library District in British Columbia 
in 1934, library service was represented as costing 
only 35 cents’ per person. That statement was 
true at the time, since the Carnegie demonstration 
grant provided funds for the original book stock 
and equipment. Poorest, the 35-cent figure was 
used so frequently and became so imbedded in the 
minds of voters and rate payers that repeated at- 
tempts to raise this legal limitation failed until this 
year when an additional five-cent tax was voted. 

Fraser Valley Union Library District was one of 
the outstanding demonstrations of the 1930's and 
continues as a pattern of service even today. But 
stressing the low cost of the service during the cam- 
paign, rather than the value received, has hampered 
the development of the district for over a decade. 
It is hoped that, once the spell has been broken, 
library service will now be evaluated more realisti- 
cally as money values change. Though the 35-cent 
figure was not actually a “pegged levy,” its failure 
to fluctuate with the rise and fall of the value of 
the dollar demonstrated very clearly one of the dan- 
gets of a “fixed” income for county and regional 
libraries. 


Yakima County Library on 
the Air 


Once a week, just after the Farm Hour program 
at one o'clock, while the farmer's wife is doing her 
dinner dishes, Station KIMA of Yakima, Washing 
ton, brings a county library program “— offers 
ideas to other libraries in the country. Yakima is 
a predominantly rural county, and since women are 
known to be the heaviest daytime listeners, a wo- 
man's page type of program was decided upon. 

Louise Kellenberger, in charge of the program, 
Carol Trimble, county librarian, and the radio sta- 
tion agreed that the library service radio program 
should be: of general interest to —— particu- 
larly rural women (Proof is in hand, however, that 
men are listening, too!), entertaining and informa- 


Sapnenin 
* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
tural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 

Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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tional, timely and seasonal. Suggested themes in- 
cluded Sew and Save Week, house plants and win- 
ter bouquets, making gifts and party decorations, 
pioneer days in the Northwest, club program plan- 
ning. As analyzed, each program should carry: 
brief comment on books about a general theme; 
one longer review of a fiction or nonfiction book of 
general interest; human interest news and items 
about books, authors, the library, its bookmobiles, 
branches, and mail service. 

The first broadcast early last summer stressed 
vacationing in Washington, particularly week- 
ending in the Yakima valley and the mountains, 
guides to Mount Rainier, gem hunting in the valley, 
etc. The second‘ broadcast covered canning, freez- 
ing, and preserving of food, plus some items about 
books that help with quick cookery on busy sum- 
mer days spent in canning. Another program was 
devoted to club program making. 

Miss Kellenberger reports excellent response to 
the program, that the women’s page type of pro- 
gram is relatively simple to do, and that there is 
always more material on hand than can be used. 
She will be glad to share her ideas with anyone 
writing her in care of the Yakima County Library, 
116 East A Street, Yakima, Washington, where she 
is one of the bookmobile librarians. 


First Evaluation of Wisconsin 
Demonstration 


Though the Wisconsin demonstration of bicounty 
library service is still less than a year old, Anne 
Farrington, consultant on county and regional li- 
brary extension, Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, has made some observations which may be of 
value to others planning demonstrations. 

The demonstration is being carried on in the 
Door-Kewaunee region, the “thumb on Wisconsin's 
mitten,’ with a population of 36,000. All munici- 
palities are participating in the demonstration, in- 
cluding the three which maintain their own librar- 
ies. The state is contributing half the cost and the 
program is set up on a budget of $1.50 per capita, 
the A.L.A. recommended standard of support. 

At this early date, the need for sound and thor- 
ough planning previous to the demonstration can- 

not be stressed enough. Due to a shortage of time 

between the passage of the law and the beginning 
of the program, planning for the area had to be 
done after the program was officially in effect. 

It is already evident that while $1.50 may be 
sufficient to carry on the operation of an existing 
library, it is insufficient to create a new library pro- 
gram according to modern standards. An establish- 
ment grant for the purchase of basic book stock, 
equipment, bookmobiles, and other capital expendi- 
tures should be an essential part of the demonstra- 
tion. (Louisiana's demonstrations, for instance, re- 
quire that the state carry the full expenditures of 


(Continued on page 271) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Strange Bedfellows 


| ¥ you were host to the following dozen week-end 
guests, and had only six bedrooms, how would 
you assign them? 


Henry A. Wallace 
David E. Lilienthal 
Walter P. Reuther 
James F. Byrnes 
Oscar R. Ewing 
Robert A. Taft 


Harry S. Truman 
John T. Flynn 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Norman Thomas 
Winston Churchill 
Sir Stafford Cripps 


The assignment should not be too difficult, and 
the dinner table conversation should be lively and 
stimulating. Their opinions are lively, stimulating, 
and important. They appear in detail along with 
those of scores of others whose names you know, 
between the covers of the current Reference Shelf: 
THE WELFARE STATE, BRITISH SOCIALISM 
TODAY, and SHOULD WE HAVE MORE 
TVA's? 


3,000 Available Filmstrips 


A three-year volume of the FILMSTRIP GUIDE 
has just been published for the period January 
1947-June 1950. Annotations are given for the 
approximately 3,000 filmstrips available on the later 
date. These include sponsored or ‘‘free’’ filmstrips, 
those made for religious education, industrial train- 
ing, advertising, etc., and those intended specifically 
for school use. The first section of the book is an 
alphabetical list by title and subject, or subjects 
when a single filmstrip treats of two or more sub- 
jects. 

Part two is a classified list with descriptive para- 
graphs, including age level for a number, and com- 
plete information on how to obtain. 


The Most Written About People 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt were the lead- 
ing biographees for the twelve months period end- 
ing last July. It was the two hundredth anniversary 
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monthly issues, $4 a year. Yearbooks, 
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of Goethe. Numerous portraits of him were pub. 
lished. Six books and pamphlets devoted 889 pages 
to his life and works, and four biographies totaled 
761 pages. Thirty-five magazines published 2 
Goethe pages. Included were four articles in the 
German Quarterly, two stories in Unesco and the 
Contemporary Review. Neither the American In 
stitute of the History of Pharmacy nor Organi, 
Gardening overlooked the anniversary 

For Abraham Lincoln, always a popular subjec 
there were fourteen periodical stories and twent 
one books telling of his life. Roosevelt was fea. 
tured in nine magazines and eighteen books. These 
statistics were compiled from the just-published 
annual, August 1949-July 1950, of BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX. It locates all the sources mentions 
well as similar material for some 10,000 men an 
women whose story appeared in books and peri 
cals for the period. The entries are alphabetica 
but there is an index by professions and occupa 
tions, from Abolitionists to Zoologists. Authors 
(of thirty-four nations) are the most written about 
physicians are second, and painters third. Ther 
a fair sprinkling of admirals, ninety-six baseba 
players, but only six gangsters, four gamblers, an 
a single bookmaker. 


oe. 





New Edition 

The 1949 edition of the STANDARD (¢ CATA 
LOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES f 
list of 12,300 titles with a full analytical in 


is a complete revision of the 1940 edition 
the annual 2 pear issued from 1941 7 
and new books and new editions of older book 


published in 1948 and the first half of 1949 
Out-of-date titles and many out-of-print 

have been dropped. About 2, 

starred for first purchase, and 2,555 

smaller type with brief annotations at 

mended for libraries needing more mat 

are expensive, specialized, or out-of-print books 
The CATALOG is at once a buying | 

best titles and an aid in interlibrary loan 

and teaching book selection. 


500 books nav 





A Fair Exchange 


Do you have a copy of the 1940 or 1941 CUR- 
RENT BIOGRAPHY you no longer need? We 
will gladly exchange it for a new yearbook—194$ 
or any other still in print. 

The 1940 and 1941 yearbooks are Out of print— 
but they are out of date, too, and hardly timely 
enough for your quick reference questions. To keep 
you abreast of the times, biographies of those pet- 
sons in the 1940 and 1941 yearbooks, who are cur- 
rently in the news, are being revised and new 





sketches published in current issues. So please let 


us know if you would like to exchange an old 194 
or 1941 yearbook for a newer one 
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Visitors 


September guests of The Wilson Company were: 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, of the University of 
Delhi, India, president of the Indian Library As- 
sociation. : ee 

§, Parthasarathy, technical assistant at Delhi Uni- 
versity Library, India. — Poa 

Noel E. Willis, acting branch librarian of the 
Belgrave Branch of the Leicester City Libraries, in 
England, on his way home after a period as intern 
librarian at the Rochester, New York, Public Li- 
brary. . we 

Lisette Lund, of the Copenhagen Public Library, 
Denmark, who has just left the Yale University 
Library to go to the Denver, Colorado, Public 
Library, cataloging department. 


Staff 


Last September, while on vacation in England, 
Dorothy Charles, editor of the INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX, was among the representatives of A.L.A. 
at the conference, in London, on the Centenary of 
the Public Library Act. 

“Current Trends in the College Reserve Room,” 
by William R. Lansberg, of the staff of the INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX, appeared in the April 1950 
issue of College and Research Libraries. Reprints 
are available from Mr. Lansberg at 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 268) 
resourcefulness to make “bricks without straw.” 

When twelve students arrived, all wanting mate- 
rial on St. Augustine, they were sent over to raid 
the headmaster’s private library and returned with 
a battered set of the thirteenth edition of Britan- 
nica. They decided for themselves that the most 
efficient way to use the material was for one person 
to read aloud and the rest to take notes. Then two 
boys needed a dictionary and atlas for a geography 
assignment, which made us hurry to unpack our 
new Webster's. It was an awkward tome for them 
to handle, but I had an opportunity to give them a 
practical lesson in choosing the proper definition 
from the maze in an unabridged dictionary. 

One young man in the eighth grade discussed his 
reading at length with me, checked titles that he 
especially likes in the fiction section of the new 
Basic Book Collection for the Junior High School, 
and brought three books from his own collection 
tor others to read. A little girl extolled the charms 
of The Moffats and longed for more books like 
them. A gangling youth asked eagerly if we didn’t 
have some more books to unpack, as he wanted to 
help. One of the three senior girls confided that she 
wants to become a librarian and will be glad to 
assist me in any way. 

Library ‘‘atmosphere”’ is certainly deviating from 
tradition, but I believe it is entirely acceptable and 
in keeping with a situation that precludes all other 
library and reading sources. This library must serve 
in the capacity of a public, school, and home library. 
True, bedlam reigns at twelve forty-five as the stu- 
dents gather for lunch, but they assure me they can’t 
help it after a long morning of classes. We have 
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decided that, for these fifteen minutes, the library 
ceases to be a library and becomes a “lounge.” We 
are all hungry anyway and food for the mind won't 
suffice. 

What does this all add up to? It means that here 
is a library that is growing and developing within 
the context of its school instead of being a tradi- 
tionally patterned library superimposed on an edu- 
cational program. Everyone is interested in having 
a hand in its development, but at the same time a 
discerning headmaster has seen the importance of 
appointing a qualified and experienced librarian to 
shape his library in the right way. 


In the Spirit of Thanksgiving 


I spoke disparagingly of our gifts of books at 
St. Stephens but let me assure you I have found 
many things of real value included, as well as sev- 
eral items that at least intrigued me personally. A 
1902 edition of Holt’s Book of Etiquette testifies to 
our “progress” in the amenities. Some children’s 
books as early as 1859 directed my thoughts to the 
historical collection at the University of Chicago. 

One little book by Kate Douglas Wiggin, A 
Thanksgiving Retrospect, charmed me especially 
and I pass its closing thought on as a Thanksgiving 
greeting. Mrs. Wiggin, after reminiscing delight- 
fully on the simplicity of life in early New England 
in contrast to our complicated life today, fixes our 
sights firmly on the future: 

We lay our glad and grateful tribute on the 
altar of the long ago—those “cheerful yester- 
days” whose happenings we have been recording; 
but the old peasant in Wordsworth’s “Excursion” 
was a man not only of “cheerful yesterdays’ but 
of “confident tomorrows.” “The King is dead; 
Long live the King!"’ has a cruel sound; but, 
reverently uttered, it means simply that 
“Man's heart the Almighty to the Future sets 

By secret and inviolable springs.” 
s 68 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 269) 
the first year.) With such an establishment grant, 
it is possible for the region to carry on the total 
program at the close of the demonstration. 

It was difficult to reconcile the salaries current 
in the locality with those necessary to attract pro- 
fessional personnel. Because few librarians have 
training in business administration, the position of 
administrative assistant was created for the person 
responsible for the business details, purchasing, and 
accounting. This was considered particularly im- 
portant because the demonstration is stressing cost- 
accounting as a major contribution to future re- 
gional developments in Wisconsin. At present the 
staff consists of four professionally trained librar- 
ians, the administrative assistant, three nonprofes- 
sional assistants, and two bookmobile assistants in 
charge of mobile equipment and shipping room 
duties. 

Miss Farrington reports that the demonstration 
is an experiment in several respects: to show 
whether people will maintain of their own accord 
modern library service, to make library board mem- 
bership more representative and effective, to show 
careful cost-accounting records of comparative costs 
of various kinds of service as well as several other 
pertinent matters. The demonstration will be 
watched with interest. 
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=STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA —— 
by ELSIE SINGMASTER OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Both fascinating and educational that will hold the Literature — Biography — Sciences 
interest of Sth through Sth grade readers. Three =— Pietion — History, etc. supplied 
— volumes by one of America’s greatest story ue eS prices. Catalogs is. 
Price $1.20 ea. (Schoo! and Library Discounts) Cloth Bound sued. “Want Lists” solicited. 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. __, PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N.Y, 
State College, Penna. 


—3 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— | icHLAND MARAUDER 


TRAINING THE DOG—S8th ed. .. $3.00 By MUSTANG GRAY 

CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. .. 1.75 For those looking for relaxation, mystery, 

BOS SERAPEGOR ...cccccccree 2 comedy and subtle interplay, here is the enthy. 
(Titled: Don’t Call a Man a Dog) siastic answer. Cloth, $3.00 

Publishers also of Dog World Magazine From Your Bookstore 


ee ee PT a ana Cniense 10 THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20 


























— 
Library material not obtain- CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 
able from publishers may be aon se rene enn 
available immediately from DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERWIS 
our stock of over a million We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
volumes or may soon be any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen. 
found by our Search Service. erally what you have. Our representative will call 

= . “ and pack when and where possible. 

Send lists to Dept. W.B. ALICAT BOOK SHOP 

BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 287 South Broadway Yonkers 5, WN. Y, 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 

















SUPPLYING 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


! 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as eiee Sieh Mited alt eentinn yd pet sl 
nued and care’ 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
- Duplicates Purchased - the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Dept C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y Station O - Box 22 New York II, N. ¥. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


Russian, etc. For Schools and Self “08 wel 7 
A . e secure better positions for librar 

Instruction. Wall charts for Object Where you learn of one vacancy, 

Lessons learn of hundreds. 35th year 


Send for Catalogue Send for enrollment blank U 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS _,, AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.cammnt 935 Fifth Ave. (Suite 1113) New ¥ork 








Librarians Wanted for branch department oi , ; 
head and assistant for County Library. Sal- | Wanted: Children’s Librarian in Detroit 
aries, $256 and $210. Civil Service benefits. | Public Library. Appointment at $3000 oF 
Library Science degree and professional li- | $3382 depending on experience. Step ite 
brary experience required. Write County | creases to $3928. Opportunity for advance 
Civil Service, 242 Third Street, San Ber- | ment, five day week, four week vacation, 
nardino, California. pension plan. Write Personnel Director, 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigan 








Cataloger: Salary range $3000-$3600 depend- 
ing on experience. School Librarians: Examinations for posi 
Assistant Librarian and Reference Librarian: | tions in Junior and Senior High School Lt 
Salary range $3600-$4200 depending on ex- braries, Pittsburgh, Pa., will be given i@ 
perience. Experience in fields of economics | February 1951 to Library School graduates 
and business with knowledge of governmen- | who are able to fulfill Pennsylvania teacher 
tal and non-governmental source materials | certification requirements. Salary $2600-4600, 
in these subjects desirable. Administrative | based on training and experience. Retire 
experience preferred. ment plan, 10-month school year. Apply now 
Write: General Motors Corp., Central Office | to H. P. Roberts, Director, Division of Per 
Personnel Dept., 3044 West Grand Boulevard, | sonnel, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 341 Belle 
Detroit 2, Michigan. field Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


a sa — 














Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
Today’s Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches S368 2 yoor uatana” ea 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
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FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE 


This newest “Guide” is a comprehensive 
list of current releases of filmstrips, both 
silent and sound 


Published ten times a year it keeps the sub- 
scriber abreast of the latest offerings. 


The listing is by title and subject. There is 
also a classified list with descriptive notes. Full 
information is included: where to obtain, date 
of release, number of frames, color, series, 
price, etc. 


Subscriptions start with a September bound 
volume and continue as a monthly service, 
with the exceptions of July and August. 


$3 a year 


from... 


| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE . NEW YORK 52 





PARTMOUTH Col Lece 
NOV~ 8 1959 
LIBRARY 


“The Educational Film Guide is, 
in my opinion, indispensable te 
anyone who is engaged in film 
research work.” 


—Cecile Starr 
Film Department 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Is it Indispensable to you? 


A penny postcard will bring 
the answer. On it ask for a 
sample copy and address it to: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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Of the 6,003 Magazines 
Rolling off the presses this 
month: 


































96 are superior for secondary 
schools . . . and adults. 


37 are superior for elementary 
schools .. . and homes with 
children. 


These are Laura K. Martin’s 
findings and recommendations in 


MAGAZINES 
for 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1950 edition 196p. $2.75 postpaid 


Miss Martin, member of the De- 
partment of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Chairman 
of the American Association of 
School Librarians, includes 318 
periodicals in her book, and ex- 
plains her selections of the best. 

Her chapters on censorship and 
comics should be called to the at- 


tention of all trustees and library 


friends. 


CD 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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eee 
ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 

A list of books to be included in the 1959 

annual issue of the Essay and General Litera. 

ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co, 

To be supplemented by new titles each month, 

ABRAHAM, G. E. H. ed. Grieg; a sym. 
posium. American ed. Univ. of Okla. 
homa Press 1950 $3 

BairD, A. C. ed. Representative American 
speeches: 1949-1950; with introductions 
by the editor. Wilson, H. W. (Reference 
shelf, v22, no3) 1950 $1.75 

BERGSTRAESSER, ARNOLD. Goethe and the 
modern age; the international convoca- 
tion at Aspen, Colorado, 1949. Regnery 
1950 $5 

BLACK, MAx, ed. Philosophical analysis; 
a collection of essays. Cornell Univ. Press 
1950 $5 

BLIVEN, BRUCE, ed. Twentieth century un- 
limited; from the vantage point of the 
first fifty years. Lippincott 1950 $3.50 

CHESTERTON, G. K. Common man. Sheed 
and Ward 1950 $3 

ELIOT, T. S. Selected essays. New ed. Har 
court 1950 $4.50 

FERM, VERGILIUS, ed. History of 
sophical systems. Philosophical Lib. 1950 
$6 

HAIG-BROWN, R. L. H. Measure of the 
year. Morrow 1950 $3 

HAWLEY, P. R. New discoveries in medi- 
cine; their effect on public health 
(Bampton lectures in America, no2 
1949) Columbia Univ. Press 1950 $2.50 

MAHooD, M. M. Poetry and humanism. 
Yale Univ. Press 1950 $3.75 

MERSAND, JOSEPH. American drama since 
1930; essays on playwrights and plays 
Modern chapbks. 1949 $2 

Murry, J. M. Katherine Mansfield, and 
other literary portraits. London. Nevill 
(Uniform series, nol) 1949 12s 6d 

NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE AS 
SOCIATION. Current approaches to delin 
quency; 1949 yearbook. Ed. by Marjorie 
Bell. The Association 1950 $2 

SOUTHWORTH, J. G. Some modern Ameti- 
can poets. Macmillan 1950 $2.75 

STIGLER, G. J. Five lectures on economic 
problems. Longmans (Publications of 
the London School of Economics) 1949 
7s 6d 

VENTURI, LIONELLO. Impressionists and 
symbolists ; tr. from the Italian by Francis 
Steegmuller. Scribner 1950 $5 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 








The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


COSTAIN, THOMAS BERTRAM, 1885- 
Son of a hundred kings; a novel of the 
nineties. Doubleday 1950 465p $3 
A period novel about an English boy who 
was sent to Canada in the 1890's by indifferent 
relatives and who made his place in this com- 
munity with help from some and hindrance from 
others 
GIPSON, FRED BENJAMIN, 1908- 

The home place. Harper 

$2.75 
A novel in the same setting of the west 

Texas hill country as the author's ““Hound-Dog- 

Man.” The story tells of Sam Crockett, who 

returned to the country of his youth with his 

three motherless small sons, to build a new life 
GUARESCHI, GIOVANNI, 1908- 

Little world of Don Camillo; tr. from 
the Italian by Una Vincenzo Trou- 
bridge. Pellegrini 1950 205p_ illus 
$2.75 

A story of a parish priest and his trials and 
tribulation in dealing with his wayward flock, 
especially Peppone, the leader of the locaJ 
leftists. The scene is the village where Do 

Camillo has been a priest for many years. Illu. 

trated with cartoon-like iilustrations by the ac 

thor 
HODGINS, ERIC, 1899- 
Blandings’ way. Simon & Schuster 1950 


314p $3 
The story of what happens to Mr Blandings 
after he has built his “dream house” in Lansdale 
County and attempts to become a member of the 
community. It tells of his efforts to be a “‘social 
force” as publisher of the local newspaper and 
as a member of the school board 


1950 248p 








KLINGMAN, LAWRENCE 
His Majesty O'Keefe, by Lawrence Kling- 
man and Gerald Green. Scribner 1950 
356p map $3.50 
“David Dean O'Keefe, a shrewd sailor 
trom Savannah, created an empire in the Pacific 


e 


in the late 19th century. This account of his 
life and adventures is based largely on records 
and forms a... segment of the history of that 
area. O'Keefe set up his first business on the 
island of Yap and through diplomacy in han- 
dling the natives, plus an acute business sense, 
extended his influence over a wide area.” Li- 
brary journal 


STOUT, REX, 1886- 

In the best families; a Nero Wolfe novel. 
Viking 1950 246p $2.50 

Not only does Nero Wolfe give “up in his 
battle against Mr Zeck, but . . . he vanishes, 
even from Archie, moves his orchids and puts 
his house on the market! All because a Mrs 
Rackham asks the mastermind to find out where 
her husband’s money is coming from and the 
omniscient Zeck warns him off the case! Nero 
Wolfe finds a slim chance—and licks Zeck to 

the death.” Kirkus 


TAYLOR, ROBERT LEWIS, 1912- 
Professor Fodorski (a _politico-sporting 
romance) Doubleday 1950 250p 
$2.75 


A satire about a displaced professor of 
engineering who comes to America and, after a 
few entertaining misadventures with the subway 
and other New York institutions, winds up in 
Southern Baptist Institute of Technology. Still 
bewildered by American culture, he becomes a 
devotee of football, and, by student demand, 
head coach. Under him Southern Baptist plays 
an unorthodox game but wins consistently 


TILSLEY, FRANK, 1904- 
Champion Road. Messner 1950 
$3.50 
First published in England, 1948 
This is a story of a self-made Englishman, 
Jonathan Briggs, and of his wife, both born in a 
Lancashire mill town, and of their marriage, 
through many turbulent years, spanning both 
World Wars 


563p 












ABOUT PEOPLE 


BAINTON, ROLAND HERBERT, 1894- 

Here I stand; a life of Martin Luther. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 1950 422p illus 
$4.75 

Winner of the Abingdon-Cokesbury $7,500 
award 

This biography of Martin Luther interprets 
his work, writings, and lasting contributions. 

With historical scholarship and with insight 

into Luther’s religious problems and values it 

recreates the spiritual setting of the sixteenth 
century, shows Luther's place within it and his 
influence upon it 




















































CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 1887- 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller. Macmillan 
1950 159p illus $3 

A portrait of an American woman who 
believed profoundly in American democracy. 
Abby Aldrich was the wife of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. and her idyllic marriage was the 
cornerstone of her life. She was the wise and 
adored mother of six children, the efficient 
supervisor of one of the largest private residences 
in New York City, and a brilliantly successful 
hostess 


DANIELS, JONATHAN, 1902- 
Man of Independence. Lippincott 1950 
384p $3.75 
The man of Independence is Harry S. Tru- 
man. This biography is a story of the President's 
rise from a Missouri farm to the White House, 
a portrait of the man, and a view of the America 
which he uniquely represents 


HALE, WILLIAM HARLAN, 1910- 
Horace Greeley; voice of the people. 

Harper 1950 377p front $4 
The story of the expansive figure who 
towered over American journalism in the nine- 
teenth century as the editor of the New York 
“Tribune,” and whose pithy sayings, exuberant 
innovations, and colorful eccentricities made him 

one of America’s favorite folk characters 


HINKLEY, LAURA LoIs, d. 1949 
The Stevensons: Louis and Fanny. Hast- 
ings House 1950 360p $3.75 
The author “has presented the fascinating 
vicissitudes of that unquiet life led by the Steven- 
sons against a background of France, Scotland, 
America, and the South Seas.’ Huntting 


VAN DOREN, CARL CLINTON, 1885-1950 
Jame Mecom. .. Viking 1950 255p illus 
map $4 

“The favorite sister of Benjamin Franklin: 
her life here first fully narrated from their entire 
surviving correspondence. Subtitle 

Her role in life was not political but ex- 
tremely domestic (she was the mother of 12 
children); her story gives a great deal of infor- 
mation about the times in which she lived and 
she emerges as a strong personality in her own 
right 
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WONG, JADE SNOW 


OKS 





Fifth Chinese daughter; with illus, by 


Kathryn Uhl. Harper 1950 246p illys 


$3 


A “self-portrait of a ¢27}-year old Chines 


girl, a first generation American brought 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. Told in the 
person, this is an account of an adjustme 
tween two civilizations. Jade Snow toc 
independent line, of which her family 


UD in 

third 
nt be 
»k the 


: 
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proved, but the American training was to 
strong. There was Mills College, war work and 


poetry and a pottery shop which brought 


together again.” ‘Kirkus 


ADULT RECREATION 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
Recreation activities for adults; a 


1 
them 


to the planning and conducting 


recreation activities for adult gr 

prepared by the staff of National 

reation Association. Association 

1950 178p illus $3 

This is a fun book for mixed er 

home, club, school, church. Here are | 
of indoor and outdoor activities, games 
hobbies for the social committee, an 
and professional leaders, there’s a h 
section that shows them how t 
conduct good times for adults 


AIR AGE 








De SEVERSKY, ALEXANDER PROCOFIEFF 


1894- 


Air power: key to survival. Simon & 
Schuster 1950 376p illus $3.50 


“In this air age, peace can be maintaine 
only by an invincible American air armada. This 
is the message of this new book in 7 h the 


author . . . presents the full case for mode 
power. Forcefully taking issue with muc 





the current military thinking, Major de 
urges immediate creation of a lon 





force capable of giving this country impregnable 


strength.” Huntting 


ALCOHOLISM 


ANDERSON, DWIGHT, 1882- 
Other side of the bottle; by D 
Anderson with Page Cooper 
1950 258p $3 


The author's own story of his recov 


eighteen years ago, from a seemingly in 


wight 
Wyn 


ery 


urable 


form of alcoholism is supplemented by numerous 


. vivid case histories taken from life and lite 


SHERMAN, HAROLD MorRRoOW, 1898- 
You can stop drinking. Creative 
1950 245p $2.49 
A book about drinking which is s 
in approach and therapy 


rature 
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SHERMAN, HAROLD M.—Continued 
Partial contents: Why you keep on drink- 
ing; What you are today began in childhood; 
What God can mean to you; How to eliminate 
your fears; If you are a woman alcoholic; How 
the family of an alcoholic may co-operate; How 
to stay stopped once you stop drinking 


ATOMIC AFTERMATH 


U. §, SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY, Los ALA- 
mos, NEw MExIco 
Effects of atomic weapons. Combat 
Forces Press 1950 456p illus $3 
Prepared for and in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Defense and the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission under 
the direction of the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory” 4 
“An official handbook of information on 
the results to be expected from the detonation 
effected by atomic weapons: appearance of the 
explosions, physical damage, radiation, decon- 
tamination, personnel injury and personnel pro- 
tection.” Publishers’ weekly 


FLIGHTY ? 


SCULLY, FRANK, 1892- 
Behind the flying saucers. Holt 1950 
230p $2.75 

“Here is the story, the facts—controversial 
and sensational—and the background of the 
disks. The author discusses the theories and 
actualities of magnetic propulsion, gives eye- 
witness accounts of disks—supposedly space 
ships from the planet Venus—discovered in the 
magnetic vault zones of the West—and describes 
in detail what the disks are like."" Huntting 


FOR AMATEUR MECHANICS 


HAWKINS, REGINALD ROBERT, 1902- 

Home mechanic’s outdoor handbook, by 
Reginald R. Hawkins and Charles H. 
Abbe. Van Nostrand 1950 490p illus 
$5.95 

_ "This book deals with the construction of 

fences, fireplaces, terraces, garden pools, and 

many other structures that enhance modern home 
life. It is addressed chiefly to those capable and 
fortunate persons—the home mechanics—who 
build things for the fun of it, and (sometimes) 
because their bank accounts will not stand the 
burden of having them built by professionals.” 
Preface 


MANLY, HAROLD PHILLIPS, 1887- 

Electric appliance repair and servicing; 
trouble shooting, adjustment, repair, 
and maintenance of household appli 
ances. Drake 1950 246p illus $3 

“About one-third of the text is devoted to 
methods and to operations employed in servicing 


5 


of any and every kind of appliance. The re- 
mainder gives specific instructions for handling 
individual appliances.” Preface 


HOLIDAYS 


PANNELL, LUCILE, ed. 

Holiday round up; selected by Lucile 
Pannell and Frances Cavanah; illus. by 
Manning deV. Lee. Macrae Smith Co. 
1950 335p illus $3 


A collection of 52 stories about 27 na- 
tional, religious and sentimental holidays 

Contents: New Year's Day; Robert E. 
Lee's birthday; Abraham Lincoln's birthday; 
Valentine’s Day; George Washington's birth- 
day; Saint Patrick's Day; April fool’s Day; Pass- 
over; Easter; Pan American Day; Arbor Day; 
May Day; Mother's Day; I am an American 
Day; Memorial Day; Flag Day; Father's Day; 
Independence Day; Labor Day; Rosh Hashonah 
and Yom Kippur; Columbus Day; Halloween; 
Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day; Hanukkah; 
Christmas; Your own birthday; The Sabbath 


INTERNAL USS.A. 


ALLEN, ROBERT SHARON, 1900- 
The Truman merry-go-round, by Robert 
S. Allen and William V. Shannon. 

Vanguard 1950 502p $3.50 


“One of the authors of the .. . "Washington 
Merry-Go-Round’ ; gossip; of the early '30s and a 
new collaborator do a similar job on the Wash- 
ington scene of the Truman administration, 
swinging the spotlight from the White House to 
the Capitol to the Pentagon, the Court and So- 
ciety."" American news of books 


MARX, HERBERT LEWIS, ed. 

Welfare state. Wilson, H.W. 1950 212p 

(Reference shelf v22, no. 4) $1.75 
“This volume presents two major types of 
selections. The first consists of articles or 
speeches which have become ‘classics’ in the 
welfare-state battle of words and ideas... The 
second type is made up of significant new ap- 
proaches to the problem, often not directly ‘pro’ 
or ‘con.’ It is hoped that these, especially, will 
throw light in some of the dark corners of the 

controversy which affects us all.’ Preface 


MEZERIK, AVRAHM G 1901- 
Pursuit of plenty; the story of man’s ex- 
panding domain. Harper 1950 209p 
$2.50 


A volume ‘‘on the challenge which increas- 
ing population is daily posing in respect to the 
provisioning of sufficient food and ‘other essen- 
tial resources’ to maintain an adequate standard 
of living for all. Mezerik, no Malthusian, is 
concerned with such problems as soil conserva- 
tion, irrigation, exploitation of natural resources, 
and the formation of a world food board as 
suggested by John Boyd Orr.” Library journal 
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READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST Books 








OTHER LANDS AND PEOPLES 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH, 1889- 

Pageant of Russian history; decorations 
and maps by Bernard Watkins and 
Erik Magons. Longmans 1950 433p 
illus maps $4.50 

The author has pictured the tremendous 
panorama of Russian life from the time of the 

Slavic invasion of Europe through the centuries 

of chaotic, despotic and sometimes peaceful rule 

up to the close of World War u. Contemporary 

Russia stands strangely and newly revealed in 

the continuous sweep of her past history 


SUGRUE, THOMAS, 1907- 
Watch for the morning. .. Harper 1950 
304p maps $3.50 

“The story of Palestine’s Jewish pioneers 
and their battle for the birth of Israel.” Sub 
title 

“Told mainly through the words of people 
the author; met during a five months’ trip made 
for the purpose of determining to his own satis- 
faction whether or not, in Israel, ‘a society 
unique and promising had come into being.’’ 
Religious bk. club bul 


RELIGION 


EVERETT, JOHN RUTHERFORD, 1918- 
Religion in human experience; an intro 
duction. Holt 1950 556p illus $5 

This book gives the background informa- 
tion necessary for an informed view of the na- 
ture and function of religion. The author treats 
mainly those that are distinctively different and 
of contemporary importance—Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Judaism, and Christianity 


WEDEL, THEODORE OTTO, 1892- 
Christianity of Main Street. Macmillan 
1950 112p $2 

The author contrasts the prevalent human 
ist theology—the Christianity of Main Street 
with the traditional Christian faith based on the 
Bible and the creeds. He believes that men are 
gradually growing away from the faith of their 
fathers. The time has surely come, when human- 
ist Christianity should be reintroduced to its 
majestic ancestral faith 


UNDERSTANDING OUR 
CHILDREN 


FRANK, MARY (HUGHES) 

How to help your child in school, by 

Mary and Lawrence K. Frank. Viking 
1950 368p $2.95 

“Follows currently approved theories, bas 

ing advice to parents on the premise that failure 

in school, once the possibility of physical handi 





caps is eliminated, is attributable to personalix 
disorders which are in turn traceable to #, 
home. Discusses child psychology in terme «i 
ages, SCX diffe rences, and bo lily types “RL CAV 

























STRAIN, FRANCES (BRUCE) 
“But you don’t understand”; a drama 
series of teen-age predicaments 
ton 1950 217p $3 
A collection of dramatic st 
deal with reality, the situations 
in every day life 
Contents: Josie who took things: Mi 
who was young for her age; SI! ho wis 
he were taller; Clumpy who vy 
legs; Pat who was afraid of bi Barney y ‘ 
life was “all work and no play”; Lind r 
dreamed; Tommy who was 01 i 
who thought he “inherited bad b - Cynt 
who was afraid not to pet: St 
adopted; Babs and Phil who S 
interpretations of the stories 





WORLD WAR II 


EICHELBERGER, ROBERT LAURENCE, 188 
Our jungle road to Tokyo; ,by, R 
L. Eichelberger in collal 
Milton MacKaye. Viki 
illus map $4.50 





The author “‘arrived in A aint W 
early days of the war in the P 
manded American forces 
the end of the war. After t 
Japanese ;he, remained 
of American occupati 
This is his blow by blow 
fighting which led from New ( 
Philippines.” Library j 

A magazine versi 
in the ‘Saturday evenit 











KASE, TOSHIKAZU 
Journey to the Missouri; ed. with a for Mcl 
word by David Nelson Row } rf 
Univ. Press 1950 582p front 


f 


“A Japanese diplomat’s 
country made war and peace f1 
day in 1945 when the author ; 
bers of the Japanese delega } 
the decks of the ‘U.S.S. Missouri’ t gn 
documents of Japan's surrender. Mr Kase ¢ 
ticipated in many historic events w 
mined Japan's history during tl 
years.’ Huntting 






Moss, WILLIAM STANLEY, 1921 
Ill met by moonlight; with fifteen 
in half-tone and two maps. Macmillan 
1950 192p illus maps $2.50 











“The true story of ;an i 
the island of Crete, enacted by secret 
a band of blackturbaned partisans. . . 
tion of Major-General Karl Kreipe, Comn 
of the German forces on Crete—by two y 
Englishmen and a handful of guerrillas 
lated)’ Huntting 
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MEADOR, STEPHEN WARREN, 


NOVEMBER 1950 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


CAVANNA, BETTY, 1909- 
Spring comes riding. Westminster Press 
1950 197p illus $2.50 
16 year old Meg Sanderson, one of five 
aug ghters of the riding Sendersons has her life 
filled up with horses, dates, —_ and the 
ticklish situations hennaiis on by her attractive 
older sister -~ finds being natural makes for 
a ereat deal of personal charm and popularity 


GARTHWAITE, MARION (HOOK) 1893- 
Tomas and the red headed angel; illus. 
by Lorence F. Bjorklund. Messner 1950 
190p illus $2.50 


A Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation award 
In the romantic days when California was 
i by the Spaniards, Angelita, a beautiful, 
red-headed girl, daughter of one of 
Spanish families, befriended a ragged 
little ov ian boy Tomas. The risks he took for 
en she defied her father grew greater as 
ef ears went by. And finally, he took the 
est risk of all, when he helped her elope 
e Spanish Don she loved 















LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON, 1887 
Wahoo bobcat; illus. by Paul Bransom. 
Lippincott 1950 207p illus $2.50 


In wildcat country, deep in the Florida 
er prairie wilderness, a great bobcat reigned 
He was called the Tiger. Only the 
*, who roamed the woods, cared 
efriend the fierce king of the Wahoo 
1 the cat established a strange friend- 
endured through the resolute hunting 
ger by his enemies 









MCILVAINE, JANE (STEVENSON) 1919- 
Front page for Jennifer; illus. by Beth 
and Joe Krush. Junior Literary Guild 
and Macrae Smith Co. 1950 222p illus 
$2.50 
‘Jennifer Collings, turned down by the 
Globe’ trys her home town weekly run by 
Red and Mary Marston. She soon learns that 
by-lines come few and far between the routine 
activities such as garnering ads, hacking every 
lay squibs and even folding the papers for dis- 
tribution. Hard work and initiative do the trick, 
a nnifer gets her big story, and pinch hits for the 
tor in an emergency.’ Kirkus 








np 








1892- 
Whaler ‘round the Horn; illus. by Ed- 
ward Shenton. Harcourt 1950 244p 
illus map $2.50 
An “adventure story for boys of a whaling 


voyage ‘round the Horn and of the magic 
Hawaiian Islands.” Retail bookseller 





SUB-TEEN 


BATCHELOR, JULIE FORSYTH 
Cap for Mul Chand; illus. by Corinne 
V. Dillon. Harcourt 1950 56p illus 
$2 
Eleven-year-old Mul Chand needed a cap 
to go to Bombay for a visit with his uncle. But 
the poor village boy had to work hard for his 
annas, and suffer setbacks before he earned his 
cap 


BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT, 1894- 

Cats; written and illus. by Wilfrid S. 

Bronson. Harcourt 1950 ump illus $2 

Wild cats, tame cats, alley cats, barn cats— 

ill kinds of cats fill the pages of this science 

P icture book for younger readers. The physical 

characteristics of cats, their instincts and habits 
are described and explained 


BULLA, CLYDE ROBERT 

Surprise for a cowboy; illus. by Grace 
Paull. Crowell 1950 82p illus music 

$2.25 
Danny never tired of playing cowboy in the 
large apartment house where he lived. But a 
happy time came when Danny visited a real 
ranch, and learned what a cowboy’s life is actu- 
ally like as it is lived from day to day. The 
ithor has composed three songs to supplement 

the story 


CLEARY, BEVERLY 
Henry Huggins; illus. by Louis Darling. 
Morrow 1950 155p illus $2 

“A small boy gets himself into a series of 
hilariously funny situations. The first of these 
occurs when he picks up a hungry stray dog, 
puts him in a paper shopping bag, and carries 
him home on the bus. Then there is the incident 
involving a pair of guppies.” Retail bookseller 


CORMACK, MARIBELLE, 1902- 

First book of stones, by M. B. Cormack; 
pictures by M. K. Scott. Watts, F. 1950 
93p illus map $1.50 

‘Beginning with an experimental test of 
identification of quartz, feldspar, mica and calcite 
the author, then goes on to discuss many types 
of minerals, rocks and ore, indicating in each 
case the characteristics, tests, origin and geo- 
graphical location. Suggestions are made for 
collecting tools, exhibition cases, and exploratory 
field strips.” Kirkus 


LAMPMAN, EVELYN SIBLEY 
The Bounces of Cynthiann’; illus. by 
Grace Paull. Junior Literary Guild 
and Doubleday 1950 260p illus $2.50 
“Matthew, Marcia, Luke, and Joanna, the 
four Bounces who came all the way from Rhode 
Island to live with their Uncle Seth ;because they 
were orphans) acquire the whole town of Cyn- 
thianna, Oregon, as a family.” Retail book- 
seller 








DARTMOUT!! 


LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 

Holiday craft and fun. . . Illus. by Jessie 
Robinson. Lippincott 1950 93p _ illus 
$2.50 

“Party-craft for holidays, including invita- 
tions, favors, decorations and centerpieces, party 


hats, costumes and games, easily made at home.” 
Subtitle 


YOUNGEST 


BLANCK, JACOB NATHANIEL, 1906- 

The king and the noble blacksmith; illus. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Houghton 1950 
48p illus $2.25 

An eight year-old king finds life difficult, 

when beset by a collection of Counsellors to di- 

rect his acts and thoughts. When a crow makes 

off with his crown, only the blacksmith could 
recover it—and the king rewards him justly 


BOUTWELL, EDNA 
Red Rooster; illus. by Bernard Garbutt. 
Aladdin 1950 unp illus $1.75 

“Red Rooster, who woke Farmer Greene 
with his morning salute, found he was no longer 
needed when the farmer bought his alarm clock, 
and went sadly away to look for someone who 
needed him. On his travels he met other animals 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOks 


who were replaced by modern machinery, 
But a solution soon presents itself in the form of 
a motherless household with four children and 
a harried father.” Kirkus 


PETERSHAM, MAUD (FULLER) 1890. 
Circus baby; a picture book by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan 1950 unp 
illus $1.50 
Mother Elephant was a bit over-zealous in 


training her baby, and this is what happened 


when she tried to make him eat like the clown’'s 
baby 


SCHLOAT, G. WARREN 
Yavti : . Reps ; — 
Playtime for you. Scribner 1950 63p illus 
$2 

A what-to-play book for boys and girls of 
4 to 7. It is illustrated with clear photographs, 
of simple things children can make and do at 
home. The children themselves can follow the 
directions from the photographs 


ZAFFO, GEORGE J. 
Big book of real trucks. 
unp illus $1 
“Describes in picture and text about a 
dozen different kinds of trucks. Added features 
are a brief summary of a truck driver's day and 
an explanation of what makes an engine run.” 
Bkl 


Grosset 1950 
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FICTION 
The Cardinal 


Bristow. Jubilee trail ........... 
WARREN. World enough and time 
HERSEY. The wall 


HEMINGWAY. Across the river and into the 
trees 


CRONIN. Spanish gardener 

WAaLTaRI. The Egyptian . 

YERBY. Floodtide 

SHUTE. The legacy 

STINETORF. White witch doctor ... Baud 
GUARESCHI. Little world of Don Camillo .. 
Winsor. Star money 

CHATTERTON. Homeward borne 


NON-FICTION 


CRAWFORD. 
HUBBARD. 
KELLY. 
kings 
VELIKOVSKY. Worlds in collision 
REYNOLDS. Courtroom es 
MacDona.Lp. Anybody can do anything 
OVERSTREET. Mature mind 
Hauser. Look younger, live longer 
ZACHARIAS. Behind closed doors . 
EvioT. Cocktail party 
BALDWIN. I leap over the wall 
PAUL. Springtime in Paris ... 
MILLER. Story of Ernie Pyle .. 


Little princesses 
Dianetics 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and the 





